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BY ELLEN DERBY. 

' See poor old Aunt Abby! What a pitiful figure, 
;shcniukc3. Her old goose is dead—the old 
J goose she has been saving so long to make a 
) feather bed. Somebody came and told her so 
Jmore than an hour ago. She stands there, 

> with her mouth partly open, the under lip 

> hanging down in an undecided sort of way, 
’and the corners of her eyelids drooping as she 
>looks first at the poor old goose she holds in 

> her hand, and then helplessly around as if to 
>nsk counsel of some one. Clearly Aunt Abby 

is in trouble. But it is not about the death of 
the goose that she is at the present moment 
chiefly exercised. That she accepts as some¬ 
thing that is past, and cannot be helped, al¬ 
though she is sorry for it. The question now 
in her mind is, whether she shall bury the 
poor old goose with its feathers on, or pull 
them off to add to the stock she has already 
accumulated for the proposed feather bed. 
There are several pros and cons to ihe matter, 
and so she stands there, and suffers the wind 
to frizzle her gray hair and twist her cap 
awry, while her jaw droops lower and lower, 
and her eyebrows draw closer together, and 
sho mutters to herself ever and anon, “I am 
in a dilemma." 

And she has always been in a dilemma. 
When she was an infant, she never could tell 
whether she wanted to be rocked to sleep in 
the cradle, or in her mother’s arms, so she 
'would change from the one to the other until 
she had exhausted the patience of all con¬ 
cerned; when her mother would sometimes 
settle the matter by slapping her soundly, 
i and leaving her to cry herself to sleep in the 
cradle. 'When, she grew older, she spent so 
much time deliberating over whether she 
I should go to school or study at home, that she 
found herself old enough to get married with¬ 
out having acquired a decent education. That 
’she accepted as something that could not be 
[helped now, and set herself to work to settle 
‘the next great question in life. 

> She could not decide which she liked the 
v best r Harry Jones with the nice little side 

> whiskers—all that fashion allowed young men 
’ in those days—and the thriving store in the 

> village, or Seth Hamlin, with no whiskers at 
Jail, and the fine rolling farm on the river side. 

> She hesitated so long about it that both young 
[men grew tired, and took to themselves wives 
? of a more decided turn of mind. Then, in a 
Jfit of vexation, her father settled the matter 
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for her, and she became the wife of rcd-hended 
Joo Walters the carpenter. When her eldest 
son got to be quite a lad, she could not decide 
whether to have him put to a trade or sent to 
college; and, while his father was patiently 
waiting for her to settle the question, the boy 
ran away and went to sea. Her daughters 
astonished her by getting married before she 
had decided whether they should put on long 
dresses, or wear short ones a while longer. 
Her liens perpetually astonished and perplexed 
her by coming off with whole broods of chick¬ 
ens, hatched while she was trying to decide 
whether she would sell the eggs or pack them 
down. 

Her pigs destroyed her garden while she 
was settling whether they should run in a 
pasture or be put in a pen. Her fruit rotted 
on the trees and bushes before she could tell 
whether to dry it, can it, preserve it, or sell 
it. Her husband wore ragged linen, and 
went out at elbows half the time, because she 
could not tell whether bleached or unbleached 
was the most suitable for shirts, or whether 
homespun or Kentucky jean served best for 
every-day wear. She spent time enough to 
have earned half a dozen new dresses in de¬ 
ciding whether her black silk should be turned 
down side up or up side down, or whether she 
should dye her old drab merino green or 
brown. So she has gone through lifo in a 
half state of mournful resignation to the un¬ 
ruly past, and questioning and debasing with 
regard to the future. 

So she stands trembling in the winter wind, 
with the goose in her hand, until her grandson 
Joe comes along, and, comprehending the state 
of the case in an instant, takes the bird from her 
hand, and bidding her go in out of the cold, 
he proceeds to strip off the feathers prepara¬ 
tory to burying it. As he does so he mutters 
to himself—and you scarcely know whether 
he means the bird or the woman— 

Poor old goose ! 
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I.ittlc Xcd was in\ r itcd out to tea with his mother, 
and us there were children in the house, I let him 
go. I yvus sorry l did afterwards, it was such a 
dull afternoon to him. 

41 My children never have any playthings to 
litter up the house with,” the lady explained to me. 
The little girl was clamorous for a big doll-baby 
her mother paid two dollars for on Christmas? but 
no, dolly was shut away up stairs, and all the satis¬ 
faction she gave the little six-year-old girl was the 
knowledge that she possessed her. A half a dol¬ 
lar’s worth of little tiu cups and pMls would have 
given her far more satisfaction if she might have 
used them. Cut off from all toys, the children took 
their amusement out in using their voices vigor¬ 
ously, so that the elders could scarcely hear them¬ 
selves think. It Yvas a handsome, tasteful home, 
but I was not surprised that the oldest took to the 
street and its ways as soon as ho was old enough to 
take his initiation. Tho two little one3 were so 
fretful and ungovernable, tho mother was constantly 
mortified, aud the guests most uncomfortable. I 
was not sorry when the hour for return came, and 
Xeddy rejoiced once more in tho abundant, simple 
treasures of his play-room, which were more attrac¬ 
ts than ever after seeing the destitution of those 
“ poor children,” which, though but a three-yeai- 
old, he could fully commiserate. 

Children cannot develop well without amuse¬ 
ment, and plenty of it, too. It is the best antidote 
for fretfulnes3—a great deal better than sharp 
words. They only add oil to flame. Encourage 
your child to play vigorously aud heartily. Some 
one say s, “a boy not fond of fun and frolic may 
possibly make a tolerable man, but he is an in¬ 
tolerable boy.” 

Don’t be too much alarmed if ho is pretty often 
“into mischief.” Those who never are in mischief 
are either your sly children or very delicate, if not 
imbecile. Take it as a token that your child has 
somo anap about him, and let it bo your care to 
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properly repress and guide his activity, but never 
seek to root it out. A sullen, miserable misan¬ 
thrope will be tho result if you should succeed. 

Dun t be a bit afraid of making your child too 


happy. Happiness is tho sweet sunshine of the 
heart in which all lovely graces flourish best 
“Tho memory of n sunshiny childhood is tho best 
capital a mau can havo to begin life with.” 
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of tlie little gothic clock upon tho -wide, old- 


Jfor Jamie's j&ifte. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.* 1 

Ten bv the stroke of the clock. They arc 
all at rest in the old house at home, for they 
keep early hours there. Gentle, pale-faced, 
uncomplaining moth er has folded up her work 
and laid-it away intffhe great open-mouthed 
•basket, whose contents, like the oil in the 
widow’s cruse, are never lessened by subtrac¬ 
tion; and in a stern, hard voice father has 
read in the book how God’s wrath is kindled 
against His offenders (touching never upon 
those passages that tell of His love, His tender¬ 
ness, His pity for the erring), and, kneeling, 
in the same dry, uncompassionating voice has 
offered up the petition that all such offenders 
may be judged without mercy—that only they 
who with unwavering purpose and never- 
wandering will have walked in strict obedience 
to God’s Word may be counted worthy of llis 
salvation, and receive the blessing of Heaven 
now and forevermore. (0, my Father, who 
shall stand?) The prayer ended, Denny, with 
a bitter, scornful smile breaking up the grave, 
tender lines of his fine mouth, has lit his candle 
and strode away in silence to his room; and 
dear sister Belle, with something of mother’s 
patient, saintly look in her face, has bidden a 
sweet “good-night” and fluttered out into the 
hall and up the stairway to the dainty, white- 
walled, snowy-curtained chamber that we used 
o share together. 

There is no sound now but the quick beating 


fashioned mantel in the deserted family room, 
but the fire burns clear and bright there (for 
the fires never go out at Hill Side Cottage in 
winter), and the light and the darkness gambol 
. together like merry children, leaping high and 
crouching low, giving living motion and strange, 
unearthly beauty to the quaint old pictures on 
| the wall. Ob, if I might, drag my numbed 
'limbs and stretch my aching fingers to the 
blessed warmth ! The atmosphero is like sum¬ 
mer there, and Belle’s tea-rosea and pet ge¬ 
raniums put. forth tlieir tender leaves fearlessly 
’as in -their native air; and her blithe little 
singer, in his coat of sunshine, catching tho 
fragrance of their breath, dreams straightway 
1 of the*odorous groves, the gorgeous bloom, and 
the spicy airs of his native islcs—a dim tradi¬ 
tion of winch forever haunts his bird brain— 
,nml pricks his golden breast with a wild unrest 
that breaks anon in wondrous trills and breath¬ 
less flights of song. True poet, he! 

Bear bird, we mortals, too, have dreams, 
iand visions, and recognitions of another life 
'than this—n less tumultuous life, and truer—. 
but cramped and fettered in our ho use o£ clay, 

| restlessly beating at our prisouRbors, home- 
! sick and yearning, wc cannot pour our souls 
in praise like thee. 

i now fiercely the wind rattles the shrunken, 
rotten sash, and shakes the rusty fastenings of 
my door, ns if half tempted to come in and slay 
|me with his breath! With what a merciless 
hand the cruel, cruel cold clutches at my 
heart i I am shivering like one in mortal 
'terror. I am faint unto death with long fast- 
ing—worn and utterly weary I am in body and 
in soul. It is,not much; for myself it doesn’t 
matter; I could say joyfully to hunger and’ 
cold, do your worst, and well so, for I should 
sooner reach rest, and Itichard, and Heaven— 

1 but' for Jamie’s sake ! Beat swifter, heart, be 
nimble, oh, my fingers, life must be bravely 
borne for Jamie’s sake. Oh, my precious!— 

; that'strange, strange look ho gave me before 
’ he fell asleep—it haunts me yet. 

> “Lie with me a little while, mamma,” he 
plead; “only a little while—I am so cold.” 

\ “I cannot, darling,” I said, with cruel hard- 
iheartedness. “Lie still and sleep. Mamma 
’must work while tho light burns, or Jamie will 
>have no bread to-morrow.” 

[ He nestled down under tho scanty covering 
>of his bed, silenced by this unanswerable 
| argument. But presently the little blue hands 
were again outstretched to mo. 
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“Mamma, is it warm up in Heaven?” s fuse almost to execute my will. This will 

“Yes, dear.” ? never do. These garments must "be finished 

“ And light, mamma ? It is always light i before I sleep, or the dreadful alternative of 
there, isn’t it?” > death by starvation awaits my Jamie. How 

“Always,” I answered, a vision of the Holy £ clumsy and awkward my fingers are! These 
City of the Apocalypse sending an instant thrill (hist stitches are so unskilfully taken—will they 
of joy to my soul. Spass unnoticed, I wonder? Oh no, the quick, 

“And the angels arc never hungry, think?” £ sharp eyes of Asa Stone will find them out. 
“Never, my boy.” ■ C He will look at me frowningly, and say again, 

“Oh, mamma, why can’t we go to Heaven—'hi that cruel, cutting voice of his, “Woman, 
you and I?” . :'you grow worse and worse. I shall give you 

“God has not opened the way for us yet.” £cnly half pay for this work, and perhaps you 
Another silence. ;Will do better next time.” How aggrieved 

“Mamma?” $and indignant he appeared to-night when I 

“Well.” i begged—is that the word ?—aye. begged him to 

“You think that God—Him that blessed ;pay me a P art of wages in advance—a 

Iittlo children I mean—you think He hears me l mere trifle, just sufficient to procure a handful 

when I pray, don’t you?” of fuel and a morsel of food, for I could work 

“Surely, Jamie.” " • - so much swifter if my bodily wants weijc even 

“And if I should pray very hard for Him to Un a small measure supplied. Oh what a face 
take us up to Heaven, where papa is, don’t you ''he turned upon ntc! 

believe He would V* - “ How can you ask such a tiling of me?” he 

“Ah, my dear child, indeed I cannot tell.” isaid; “1 have engaged to deliver the goods to- 
“Well, I’ll ask Him, anyhow, mamma,” he i morrow, and those articles must be finished 
said, clasping his hands fervently together, ; to-night. If I pay you in advance, what surety 
and ldbkmgjSgnrncstly above. “ Dear, good 5 have I that you will not take your ease anil 
Mr. Jesus, w^Jtrc so hungry and cold—mamma * cheat me of a good customer? No, madam, I 
and I are—and wc haven’t got any fire, nor 'don’t want your word” (with a sneer), “I 
anything to eat. I didn’t have half supper \ want your work. When’you have earned your 
enough to-night, and mamma didn’t have a bit. > money you shall have ii|||iut I never conduct 
Please do let us come to Heaven right away. > my business on the credit system.” 

I know you are a good, blessed Jesus, for j The man is possessed of a devil. It speaks 
mamma says so. She reads about you in her in the sharp, keen glitter of his-eye; in the 
book when she don’t have to* sew. We want • eager, greedy, clutching movements of his 


to get to Heaven so bad. Please send papa 
right after us to-night, and I’ll he a good boy, 
and never do naughty things any more. We 
want to go just now, we’re so cold. Do, 
please, send for us quick. Amen.” 

“There, ina,” lie said, with a sigh of pro¬ 
found satisfaction, “I know Jesus heard me, 
for I feel so good here” (laying his hand upon 
his breast) “ so don’t cry any more, you darling 
mamma. Now if I happen to go to sleep, you 
must bo suro to wake me when papa comes. I 
can get ready real quick. I wish I had a 
better jacket to wear, though, don’t you, mn ? 
But I guess God will see about that” (with 
another sigh of relief), “ so don’t you worry. 
Kiss me good-night now. I’ll kiss you good¬ 
morning in Heaven, blessed mamma.” 

“Oh the simple faith of childhood! If we 
could carry it always with us we might be 
happier# 

How slowly my work progresses. I cannot 
fix my thoughts upon it. My heavy hands re- 


' fingers; in the restless, darting, swooping 
: motions of his body; in the cruel cuuning or 
his speech. God have mercy upon your soul, 
Asa Stone! Wretched, suffering, steeped to 
' the lips in penury as I am—rich, powerful, 

; rioting in this world's goods as you are—-I 
■ would not change conditions with you to¬ 
night. 

; *3c * * * * ■* 

| What visions of warmth, and light, and 
blessedness flit before my eyes ! Unsatisfying 
all! I stand outside the windows of my fa- 
’ ther’s house—the fire shines brightly through, 
the frosty panes—it mocks, but does not warm 
me. I reach my hands out yearningly, hut no 
one bids me ehter. Should I call, one, in a 
>voice of thunder, would cry, “Begone! I know 
you not.” The old house-cat may bask luxu¬ 
riously in the generous warmth. Even Bruno 
in his kennel, and Lapwing and Lightfoot in 
their stables, know nothing of the pangs of 
hunger.or of cold. Of the master’s house, only : 
the master’s daughter is unthought of and un- 
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cured for. It is just, it i 3 just—so always 1 
shall it fare with the wayward and the dis-: 
obedient. \ 

•sfr it -X- it it it 1 

I cannot work, I cannot! My hands fall 
away as if they were another’s, and 1 hare no! 
power over them. I say, oh hands, for Jamie's 
sake do not fail me! and they flutter an in¬ 
stant with feeble, uncertain motion, then drop 
heavily again at- my side. Not even for, 
Jamie’s sake! How hard and unfeeling I 
have grown. Curse and sneer, Asa Stone— 
defraud me of my dues and refuse to give me 
work, I do not mind. I know if I fail to finish 
my task .Jamie will have nothing to eat to¬ 
morrow, and yet it does not trouble me, so 
heartless I am. Such a feeling of infinite rest 
ana peace is on me. God will provide. I 
long only to lie down and sleep, and sleep. 
God will take care. 

Towards noon of a day sncceeding the most 
intensely cold night that had been known for 
years, a man heavily coated and furred strode 
up the creaking stairs leading to the third 
story of an old, dilapidated tenant-house in 

-street, and groping cautiously along the 

dim passage, paused before a door at the ex¬ 
treme left, and rapped sharply upon it with the 
hard head of his walking-stick. There was no 
response. ^8? 

“I don’t know but I may hare mistaken the 
room/’ he muttered, impatiently. “Curse the 
woman! She’ll have to pay for this trouble.” 

The knock was repeated. Still, no sound 
within. With an ugly oath the man threw his 
foot against the door, and, the imperfect 
fastenings yielding quickly to the impetuous 
blow, it swung wide open, revealing a scene 
which might have touched a heart less strong 
than his who looked upon it. The air of the 
room was more chill even tkc.n that outside, 
the ashes were dead on the hearth, the oil had 
burned quite out of the small lamp standing 
on a rough table in the centre of the wretched 
apartment, a heap of unfinished work lay 
where it had carelessly fallen on'the carpetless 
floor, and upon the poor bed a woman and 
child—the former with no covering except her 
thin, daily apphrel—lay in sweet, unconscious 
sleep. 

The intruder’s eye dwelt bn these last items 
—the unfinished garments and the sleeping 
woman—and his hard face darkened with an 
angry frown. 

“ What, madam l asleep, and your work un¬ 
done?” ho cried, in an injured tone. * “How 


cun I trust you ? You were to bring the 
articles to me by nine o'clock to-day, and it is 
now—” 

He paused ns if smitten by a sudden fear. 
Ilis voice awoke no motion in the sleepers, 
lie moved quickly across the room and touched 
the cheek of the woman, who lay in a weary, 
careless attitude, her hands thrown lightly 
over her head, a happy, restful expression on 
the still, white face. 

The man drew back with a scared look. 
Then, ns if not wholly satisfied, he approached 
again, essayed to unclasp the thin, wasted 
fingers, bent his ear to her breast, leaned over 
and touched his hand to the forehead of the 
sleeping child. The look of horror grew more 
intense. 

“Head!—Frozen!” The terrified exclama¬ 
tion was scarcely above his breath. “ Guod 
God! I might have prevented this. Hut I will 
atone,” was added compunetiously, “I will 
atone. The woman shall have something better 
than a pauper’s burial. The world shall see 
that Asa Stone has a heart that can feel for the 
poor. Well, well, no doubt this is the most 
fortunate event that could have, happened to 
the poor lady and the child.” jgjk x 

Truly, “ the most fortunate event!” Beyond 
sorrowing and beyond suffering ! 

Lightly, on the soul of Asa Stone, rests the 
burden of his murderous sin, nnd simple in his 
eyes is the atonement. Yet a day cometh ! 
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IKltlq torjjic. 

BY BELLA. BT. AUBYN. 

What a quaint, jodd little specimen of hu¬ 
manity! I could not help laughing every time 
I looked into the droll little face, with its 
white teeth displayed, in the most impish of 
smiles, and eyes as black ns a sloe, twinkling 
like stars! I think of poor “Topsy,” the 
creature of Mrs. Stowe’s creation reproduced 
in real life; only the face is yellow instead of 
black, and the features, even rather handsome 
than homely. 

This little creature is a “ fixture” in our 
present home, and a source of unusual interest 
and amusement. The way we crime to have 
her, is this:—■ , 

# Shortly after coming South, Mrs. D- 1 

and 1 went to visit a* lady friend twelve milesi 

north of P-. While there, the conversa-‘ 

tion of the party turned upon “cruelty to 
slaves.” My experiences had not been such| 
as to confirm me in a belief of all I heard upon 
this subject, and through charitable feeling, I| 
believe solely, I tried in a measure to defend 
them. 

“I lived in Virginia many years,” I said, in 

answer to Colonel B-, who had drawn 

me out thus by some remark, “and I never 
saw anything of the kind in my life. My 
guardian had hosts of negroes, but I never 
knew one punished by the lash on his planta¬ 
tion ; and though I occasionally heard of such 
things on others, I scarcely believed them. It 
seems to me that this evil has been magnified. 
I cannot believe that men in a Christianized 
country can be such cruel monsters as repre¬ 
sented. Their own interests, if no more, 
would prove something of a check to them in 
such wholesale butchery as we hear of nowa¬ 
days.” 

“There you mistake, though one would 
naturally think so,” was the reply. “Even 
now,’ when circumstances of war have de¬ 
prived them of nearly every slave they pos¬ 
sess, some of these people are so in the habit 
of treating their slaves brutally) they cannot 


S refrain from it. *As a proof of this, there was 
^ a woman come here to me two or thre 9 days 
Binee, with the whole side of her head gashed 
to the skull. She said her master did it with 
rtlie axe-handle. I at once sent to have him 
j arrested, but luckily he came in before they 

> could reach his house with the order. In 

> reply to my question as to the cause of such 
Jtreatment, he Baid the ‘cuss had been saucy 

> to his wife, and he couldn’t stand that.*' 

J “Further questions revealed the truth. 

) The master had bidden her do one thing—the 
, mistress called her to do another, and between 

> the two the poor thing was driven too close. 

> She made reply to her mistress, that * she could 
’not do two things at once,* for which she got 
, knocked down and mutilated as described, 
’with the axe-handle. rt 

> I shuddered. Colonel B-*s veracity 

’was unquestionable. He continued— 

> “ I have, furthermore, seen enough since 
’I came into Tennessee, to convince me that 
>what we have heard has been only too true. 

| Out of fifty men and women, you will not be 
'able to find one free frdm a scarred back. 

i They arc striped and calloused in ridges by the 
’cruel whip. My God! It makes my flesh creep 
to sec them!” 

’ I looked up astonished. This man, to use 
‘Such strong language, must indeed be deeply 
|moved. In every sense, I looked upon him as 
>a gentlemen, and an earnestly practical Chris- 
)tian. He went on for some little time longer, 
’detailing these facts, but was finally called 
i away on business. When he had gone, his 
’wife said, turning to me— 

i “You and Mrs. D--must sec Georgi- 

|anna.” 

> “ Who is Georgiauna ?” asked Mrs. D-. 

, “ A little darkey. Oh, dear,” arid she 

’laughed a little. “It is too amusing, to listen 
>to these queer little things—yet it is nolaugh- 
’ing matter. An old lady came in from the 
) country to-day, who claims to be strongly 
JUnion. Shew loyal, too, I dare say. When 
’ she came up stairs, I was down in the kitchen, 

> and Georgie came creeping in, her black eyes 
J twinkling— 

> “ ‘ My grnnmodder ’b np stars,* she began, 
>in her shy, cunning way, and then chuckled. 

> “‘What! your grandmother? What do 
>you mean? That is Mrs. Hays, I said, 
j horror-struck at. the child’s audacity. 

) “ ‘Well, ole Miss Hays my granmodder,’ 

jtho black eyes still twinkling. I then left her 
>nnd came up stairs to see the old lady, charg¬ 
ing the cook to keep the child below. I was 
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fearful (hat something like this should escape £ “No, no, that is impossible. Dead people 
the little rogue in her presence. My care, £ cannot come back again. You must not 
however, proved futile. Once when I was > think such things as that,” put in Mrs. 
out, the young one slipped into the room andyB-. 

let the cat out of the bag. Of course poor£ I sighed, and nsked in my turn— 

Mrs. Hays was dumbfounded. She had never' “Georgie, can you tell mo where people go 


owned a slave herself, and that one should \> when they die ?” 
claim to be her granddaughter was too muchq “ I dunno, Miss.” 
for her equanimity. But I can give you noS “ Do you know anything about God V* 
idea without an illustration. I will have her> “No mom. Nebber hear anything about 
up here.” P dat.” 

In a few moments “Georgie” wa3 ushered^ Poor child; ignorant, superstitious, and all 
in, with her fingers in her mouth. cjalone in the wide world 1 

“Come and talk to these ladies, Georgie,”S “Child, tell Mrs. D- whero your 

said Mrs. B-, kindly. “ Tell them wherec father is now,” Baid Mrs. B-, willing 


your mother is. ,: 




vto drive us away from sadder thoughts. 

The child looked up quickly, her young^ The old twinkle flashed back to the eyes, 
face dropping into immediate sadness. 


*My mammy dead,” with a long drawl. 
“When did she die?” 

“ Las’ week, my mammy die.” 

“What- was the matter with her?” . 
“Ole Bill Steers whipped her to def.” 

“ What for—why did he whip her ?” 

“I dunno.” 


^and she laughed bashfully— 


Ole Miss Hays’ eon my fader.” 

‘Where is he?” 

‘ In de war.” 

‘Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

‘No, mom.” 

‘ Are you sorry ?” 

‘ Yes, mom. My mammy use to take me 


Here the little bright eyes swam humidly,'Jon her lap and hole mo. Dey aint anybody 
and a deep flush rose to the swarthy skin.!' now ” 

We could see the blush by the darker hue', The simple pathos of the little outcast ’3 

of the face. Mrs. D-took up the dropped (’tones was moro touching than we could bear’. 

catechism. All questioning ceased, and she was sent 

“Where is your master, Georgie?” <Jbelow. 

“ He in dc war.” “ I feel so badly to think of leaving her,” 

‘‘And your mistress ? where is she?” ('said Mrs. B-. “ She was brought in by 

“She dead. She die wid a Bull Whip insome of the negroes a few days since, and I 
her ban’.” c find her really bright and smart. If I was 


1 Why, what is that? What was she doings not going away, I think I could make some- 
with such a whip?” J thing of her. But, as it is, I cannot take her 

“She was goin’ to whip two darkey boys?with me, and we must leave in a few days.” 
in de kitchen, an’ fell right down wid de whipj! “I want a smart little girl, and will take 
in her hnn\ Dey mose broke de han’ to get''her hojne with me,” replied Mrs. D-. 


it away from her.” £ whose benevolence is practical, but never 

“Horrors!” ejaculated the tender-hearted c noisy; and accordingly, when we started, 
Mrs. D-, who was indignant as well as£“ Georgie” was perched beside the driver on 


pitiful over this Btory, uttered with the un-£the front seat of the carriage, 
calculating precision of childhood. ? She has been with us now three weeks, 

“Well, Georgie, what did the boys do wlienjjand has proved little trouble. "When the band 
their mistress fell dead?” sis playing before the door, her little impish 

“Dey got on de table an’ begun to eat->face may be seen about among the evergreens, 
der breakfas’,” and here the eyes twinkled'If I go below stairs, her eyes shine upon me 
again. £from some nook or other. She seems every- 

“ Was your master there ?” cj where, and yet not troublesome. In her neat 

“Yes, mom. He put up his hnns’ an* crypshoes and frock, with chintz apron, she looks 
jus so,” imitating him. “But I darsent talk-inicely enough, and when led, ctfn sing like 


any more about my missus I” mysteriously. 
“ Why not ?” 


?a bird—a peculiar power and sweetness in 


c,her voice. That she is capable of culture, no 


“She come back an’ scratch my eyes rights one who sees her can doubt for a moment. I 


out.” 


Scan look forward to the future and fancy her 
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grown up, intelligent, good and useful. God 
bless the high-minded, noble-souled little wo¬ 
man who has taken upon herself the task of 
making her such. 
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dBucnfnjgr. 

BY LA VBA J. ABTElt. 

The sunset clouds were drawn over the sky 
like soft rich folds of pink and white crape, 
and were stitched together with little threads 
of gold and silver. The summer air was heavy 
with the breath of rare and costly flowers, and 
through the grove of locust trees while and 
faint with their weight of delicate perfumes, 
could be seen the beautiful waters of the 
glorious Ohio. 

I sat in the deep recess of a window, ab¬ 
sorbed in the splendors of the evening; watch¬ 
ing a steamer ns she glided noisily along, tear¬ 
ing the calm river into wild waves that surged 
angrily against the shore, and conjecturing a 
thousand vague things concerning the lives of 
those on board of her. Mingling in melodi¬ 
ously with my thoughts, came the sweet voice 
of Helen Willet. The heavy drapery of the 
window half concealed me from those within 
the drawing-room, yet I could see Helen very 
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plainly, as slie sat at the piano; her white 
hands fluttering over the keys, and her small 
form draped in some kind of tliin gray dress, 
that became her wonderfully well. 

I wish I could describe to you, just how 
beautiful she appeared to me. I thought then, 
and I think yet, that I never saw another face 
so fair and sweet-; so filled with the light of a 
fresh and pure soul. Her eyes were dark 
gray, I believe; I am sure they were large, 
and that sometimes they seemed overflowing 
with love and happiness, and that again they 
seemed filled with the saddest, unshed tears. 
Her hair was between a light brown and golden 
shade—a soft luxurious mass always taken 
back plainly from her face ; and her face—you 
should have seen it to understand all its vary* 
ing loveliness. The purest, transparent com¬ 
plexion; lips curved and as red as coral; 
cheeks tinged with the faintest rose*color, and 
features that were models in their perfection. 

The steamer passed on beyond my vision, 
and I turned to take a glance into the drawing¬ 
room. Near me, on a sofa, sat Sylvia Holmes 
and Maurice Dinsmore, and fluttering around— 
humming-bird fashion—I could see Nellie Ray, 
the sister Q^sny affianced lover, Frank Ray. 
Out of the lively hum, two voices came to my 
retreat. 

“ Her playing has the sweetness of perfec¬ 
tion and the purity and feeling of a .beautiful 
soul running through it. I believe if I had 
heard her play without ever having seen her 
face, I should have known her, because there is 
the same delicacy, and sweetness, and melody 
in her face, that characterizes her music.’* 

That was Maurice Dinsmore’s voice, and as 
he spoke, his eyes lingered earnestly on Helen 
Willet. Sylvia Holmes replied, the low, rich¬ 
ness of her voice reminding me of the stifling 
fragrance of hot-house exotics ; 

“Yes, she plays well. She ought to be pro¬ 
ficient ; she is a music teacher , you know.” 

All the lulling melody of her tones could not 
hide the sarcasm her words conveyed. 

“And your cousin!” Nellie Ray broke in 
with her usual impulsiveness. 

Sylvia colored deeply in spite of her studied 
•elf-command. 

“True enough, Mr. Dinsmore, she is my 
cousin. She is a good girl, but”—she paused 
as if it pained her—“she has such a high 
temper no one can be at peace with her, and 
know her well. After her father died, pa 
offered her a homo with us, and we all 
did all we could to make her happy, and to 
cause her to forget, if possible, the loss of her 


wealth and her dependence on pa for support. 
You will scarcely believe it possible, when I 
tell you that for all this kindness, she ex¬ 
hibited nothing but bitterness and ingratitude. 
She has such a sweet face, and is so meek and 
quiet in her deportment, that one could not 
imagine her- other than gentle and loving. 
Finally, in one of her fits of anger, she left the 
house (no one could # ever tell why,) and has 
been teaching music ever since. "We were all 
pained more than I can tell you, and did every¬ 
thing in our power to get her to return, but 
she was obstinate. It almost broke pa’s heart, 
and I could do nothing but weep over a nature 
so fierce and unkind. There is so little re¬ 
sentment in my disposition, that I would freely 
forgive her even now, but she coldly repulses 
all advances to friendship. She seems to be 
intent upon the conquest of Frank Ray at pres¬ 
ent, but she will find he is too wary to be 
caught with a pretty face.” 

“Frank Ray offered his hand, heart, and 
fortune to Helen, a year ago, and was refused.” 

' That was Nellie Ray’s voice again. She had 
come over to the window where I sat, and like 
myself, had heard every word Sylvia uttered. 
I could scarcely keep her from expressing her 
indignation, and I felt my own cheeks hot and 
flaming. 

Maurice turned to Nellie with a look of 
gratitude, but said nothing, and Sylvia con- 
' tinued the conversation. 

i “ Perhaps he was. I have no doubt she had 
a larger fortune in view, or perhaps she was 
' only indulging her natural propensity for flirt¬ 
ing. But dear me! I should not talk so to 
'you, Mr. Dinsmore. You really m'ust forget all 
, I have said. After all, she is a good girl, and 
| you will find her a very pleasant and interest¬ 
ing companion. You must look out for your 
| heart though, lest it meet with ’the fate of 
many others that have been laid at her feet. 
Poor thing! perhaps she would have been dif¬ 
ferent, had her mother lived to train her.” 

Her voice fell heavier and sweeter around 
[him, and as she lifted her eyes to jiis face, I 
could see something glittering in them like 
i tears. I wondered, silently, how; ? many time* 
‘she had lifted them justiSo to the‘face of poor 
s Arthur Irvin, whose heart she came very near 
| breaking. “ 

» Mr. Dinsmore made no reply,' but sat looking 
[at Helen dreamily, almost tenderly. Some 
»one came and insisted on Sylvia joining in a 
, promenade on the balcony, and with illy eon- 
1 cealed reluctance she complied, leaving Mr. 

► Dinsmore alone on the sofa. Nellie Ray brok* 
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away from me, and filled tho vacant seat. She 
commenced abruptly— 

“I thought I would just come and tell you 
the truth about Helen Willet, Mr. Dinsmore. 
When her father died, he left a large fortune 
in the hands of her uncle, Mr. Holmes, to bo 
made over to Helen on her twenty-first birth¬ 
day. I am not lawyer enough to tell you how 
ho set about defrauding^ her of her property; 
but I know he did do it, so completely that she 
was left almost penniless when her twenty- 
first birth-day arrived. As soon as ho got 
possession of her wealth, her uncle treated her 
in a manner little short of cruelty, and Sylvia 
not only urged him on, but prompted by envy 
and hatred, did every 111 in g in her power to 
render Helen perfectly wretched. 

“For a long time she bore their taunts and 
insults with forbearance and patience, but one 
morning after Sylvia had been unusually bitter 
and scornful to her, speaking not only with 
disrespect and contempt of Helen, but of 
her dead parents also, all the pride and 
indignation in Helen’s nature rose up within 
her, and she replied in words as scathing and 
bitter as Sylvia’s. She resolved to stay no 
longer in a house where her clothes and food 
even, were given unwillingly. She had been 
little less than a slave in her uncle’s family, 
where she had been both governess and nurse ! 
to four rude, noisy fc jchildren, and it seemed j 
almost a relief to get away, where she could 
have at least a few hours of the day to herself. < 
“She experienced no difficulty in obtainingJ 
as many pupils as she wished, and has been 5 
teaching music ever since. After she left, her< 
uncle sent her^uc dollars , which she returned j 
with a few dignified and lady-like words, and c 
that is the ‘handsome sum of money’Sylvia J 
told you about. Brother Frank wished toj 
make her hte wife, as I told you awhile ago, < 
but she told him frankly that she did not love^ 
Mm, and that she could never bestow her hand) 
unless her.heart went with it. (Since then he< 
has met and loved another dear friend of mine, $ 
however^ and they are soon to he married.) c 
That is her history..I'should not have troubled \ 
you with it, had I not feared you would cease J 
to be a friend to her, ^nd I tell you, Maurice.: 
j^insmore, that there, does not live a dearer £ 
and sweeter girlin o.ur whole State, than Helens 
Willet.” . . v l 

I felt like going'oyer to'Nellie and kissing £ 
her,,for her brave‘and generous defence.of ourtr 
mutual friend, and J T believe Maurice felt likeS 
it toe. -I am certainie gave her hand a friendly r 
pressure. . t .\ . # 


5 “ What a good girl you are, Nellie. I shall 

S always thank you for what you have told me. 

\ I could not believe wlint Miss Holmes said,'yet 
J this removes the painful impression her words 
< left upon my mind. Nellie, I know that Helen 
ijis good and lovable, all you have said she is, 
Sand I am going to tell you a secret in return 
s for your defence of her. I love her, and this 
£ night shall decide what my future life is to bo.’' 

S Nellie clasped his hand joyously— 
c “I am so glad of it 1 I hope and believe she 
$ loves you. God speed you on your way to her 
heart.” 

£ Nellie drooped the soft fringes of her eyes, 

5 to conceal the glad tears welling up in them. 

£ Maurice left her then, and she came to me, and 

> we rejoiced together over what wc had scarcely 
dared hope for. I did not feel jealous of Helen, 

' because Frank had once loved her. I knew 

> liis heart had become all my own since that 
. time, and I loved her too well to allow any 
J bitter thoughts of her to dwell in my soul. 

> Presently Sylvia swept in, leaning on the 
: arm of a wealthy fop, who was entertaining 
•her with a brilliant conversation on the sizp, 

>shape and whiteness of aristocratic hands, 

J displaying ns he did so,*his tape?^fingers with 
5 their cosily rings. She looked^nnnoycd and 
: wearied, and I saw her face turn a shade 
’whiter, as she glanced over at the piano, where 
:Maurice was selecting some music for Helen; 

; talking all the while in low, soft tones. 

j I knew that Sylvia Holmes loved Mr. Dins- 
t more with all the fierce passion of her soul, 
!and that the dearest hope of her life was to 
•win his love in return. All the anguish and 
hatred in her heart surged up in her face, 

| tearing up its calm, ns the steamer had torn 
the river. She was so wicked and selfish; so 
’unmindful of the misery of others, that I did 
not pity her as I should have pitied any one 
else; yet a feeling almost akin to that swept 
! over me, as I watched her. 

After awhile the moon rose, and I came from 
my quiet retreat to walk with Frank in the 
garden. When we grew tired, we returned to 
the balcony, and sat down on the broad steps. 
We had not been-there long, before I heard * 
Maurice’s voice in the hall. 

“ Are you going so soon, Miss Helen ? It is 
quite early, and the place will lose its chief 
attraction to me, when I see you no longer.” 

“ Yes, I must go. Miss Ray will excuse 
my. early departure, as she knows the many 
duties I have to attend to. I have a great 
many pupils, and cannot afford to spend tho 
mornings in sleep.” 
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She said this cheerfully, without the least 
show of mortification that he should know her 
occupation. 

<» Could you take one more pupil, Helen ?” 

• “I do not believe I could; my time is so 
fully occupied, I could not do justice to an¬ 
other.' Do you wish to take lessons, Mr. 
Dinsmore V* 

Her voice expressed surprise. 

Yes, if you will teach me, Helen. But the 
lesson I wish you to give me, will last a life¬ 
time. I want you to teach me to he good, and 
pure, and happy. Helen, I love you—will you 
marry me?” 

I could not hear her answer it was so low, 
but a few minutes afterwards, they came down 
the steps, and I could see by the proud fond¬ 
ness in his face, that her words had been sweet 
and grateful to his soul. He came up to us 
and said— 

“I have just found the one bright jewel that 
shall forever shed its.lustre on my life. Helen 
has promised to be my wife.” 

We shook hands with them both, rejoiced to 
see them so linppy. They bade us good night 
then, and I ran into the drawing-room to get a 
bouquet I had left in the window. Drawing 
back the curtain suddenly, I stumbled over 
some object, and looked down to behold Sylvia' 
Holmes crouched by the window, lier face 
marble in its whiteness, and her eyes burning 
and tearless. She sprang up almost fiercely— 

*^Go! I hate you—I hate every one, but 
most of all, I hate the pretty doll-face that has 
robbed me of his love.** 

Her voice was hoarse with passion, and I 
Bhrnnk back, dropping the curtain and leaving 
her alone in her agony. As I rejoined Frank, 
I thought of Helen, happy and smiling, and 
then again of Sylvia, and I said to myself, 
how surely the virtues of the good will be re¬ 
warded, and the evil deeds of the wicked come 
down at last upon their own heads. 
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j&ut d%fi. 

The face vraB fair; the lips soft and ruby; 
the cheeks warm with summer flushes ; but the 
large, brown eyes were sad. It was not a pain¬ 
ful, but a tender sadness, that lay likea thin veil 
over their brightness. You hardly noticed it at 
first; but the shadow in Mrs. Percivai’s eyes 
grew more and more apparent the oftener you 
looked into them. They were full of liclit when 
she spoke—dancing, rippling light; but this < 
faded out with a quickness that half surprised • 
yon, making the shadow which came after it the ■ 
more noticeable. J 

44 What can it mean ?” said one friend to < 
another. They were spenkingof Mrs. Peroival, f 
and her sad eyes. Is that peculiar look hcredi- c 
tary—a mere transmitted impression of the soul < 
upon the body—or is it the sign of an inward ' 
prate? Do you know anything of her early 
history?” ' 

44 Something.” < 

44 Is she happy in her marriage ?” 

44 1 am afraid not.” r 

“ Then it must be her own fault,” was an-' 

swered. • < 

4< Perhaps it is.” < 

“ Every one speaks well of Mr. Percival. I : 

have seen a great deal of him, and hold him in 
very high regard.” J 

44 Iri no higher regard than he is held by bis 
wife, who knows, better than any one else can 
know, his worth as a man.” < 

44 And yet you said just now that you did not j 
think her married life a happy one.” c 

44 There is a shadow upon it. As the wife of 
Mr. Percival she is not, I fear, in her true 
place.” c 

44 Are you serious in this ?” 

44 Entirely so.” 

44 While to me it seems that she is just in her 
true place. Both arc well educated, social and 
attractive; and both seem governed by high 
moral principles; and both have noble aims in 
life. Their deportment towards each other, so 
far as I have noticed it, is uniformly kind; and 
I have observed the reciprocation of little atten- < 
lions while in company, not usual among mar- ; 
ried partners. They are superior to most of 
those around us, and, ns I read them, eminently j 
fitted for each otlici*.” ‘ 

To this it was replied : < 

44 The very elevation of character to which 
you refer, makes this reunion the more inhar-< 
monious—the lack of fitness the more fatally * 
apparent. Lower natures may feed on husks; 


but these cannot. May be satisfied with & 
compact that secures external good; but these 
must have interior likeness.” 

44 Which does not, as you believe, exist in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Percival.” 

, “ I am very Bure it does not. Hence the 

sod eyes that look out into the world so hope¬ 
lessly.” 

| This was said of Mr. and Mrs. PercivaL 
• Let us go back a few years, and come near 
| them in the time when this union was formed. 
There had been too great ardor of pursuit on 
I the side of Mr. Percival. The beautiful girl 
who flashed across his way in life so dazzled 
him by her mental and personal charms, that 
lie resolved to secure her hand, no matter what 
-difficulties might intervene. And he soon 
found an obstruction in the way. An artist 
named Liston, a young man of genius, but 
modest and shrinking, as such men usually are, 
hud already been attracted by this lovely girl, 
and she was meeting his slow and timid ap¬ 
proaches with such tender invitations as maiden 
delicacy would permit. The more she saw of 
him, the more he charmed-her. He was so 
different from other young men, into whose 
society she was thrown—so unworldly; so 
single of heart; so noble in all the aspirations 
to which lie gave utterance. In her eyes, he 
seemed to stand apart from the world; to be 
of another quality—more refined, more intel¬ 
lectual, purer. She loved him, so far as she 
dared give liberty to her feelings, seeing 
that he held himself at a farther distance from 
her than some ventured to approach. In him, 
the faint ideal of her soul’s companion stood 
forth embodied. AYhen he drew near, she 
moved instinctively to meet him, the pulses 
of her interior life beating quicker and stronger. 
When he stood afar off, it seemed as if a thin 
veil of shadow had fallen around her. 

The quick eyes of Henry Percival soon 
discovered the truth. He saw that the maiden 
was deeply interested in the young artist, and 
also that Liston worshipped her at a distance,, 
fearing to approach, lest the beautiful star in 
whose light his soul found light should veil- 
' itself as a rebuke to his advances. And seeing 
this, he resolved to press in boldly; to win the 
maiden for himself; to carry off the prize 
another was reaching out to grasp. Percival 
had been more in the world than Liston; pos¬ 
sessed a more cultivated exterior; understood 
t men and things better; was more self-confi¬ 
dent. Whatever he undertook to- do, he 
> strained every nerve to accomplish. Difficul¬ 
ties only stimulated new effort. From a boy. 
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up be had moved steadily to the accomplish¬ 
ment of his ends, with a vigor and persistence 
that usually brought success. 

“ She Bliall'be mine 1” So he declared, in 
his heart, though he fully understood the 
relation which Liston and the maiden bore to 
each other. So resolved,, when lie knew that 
love had grown up between them, and that she 
was to the young artist as the very apple of 
his eye. 

It happened in this case as it happens in 
many others. As the bold lover advanced, the 
less confident one retired. Percival drew very 
near, draping himself in sunshine, while Liston 
stood afar off, in shadow, looking from his dim 
obscurity with sad eyes upon the only being 
he had met who embodied his ideal of a 
woman. If he had drawn near—if he had 
given the maiden clearly intelligible signs of 
what was in his heart, Percival would have 
sought her hand in vain. But she seemed in 
hi 3 eyes eo pure and noble, so elevated above 
common mortals, and himself of such little 
worth, that he dared not approach and enter 
the lists as an openly declared suitor. The 
ardor of Percival had no abatement. He 
pressed his case with an impetuosity that bore 
down all obstructions, almost extorting from 
the doubting and bewildered girl a promise to 
become his wife. If Liston had not shown 
apparent indifference—had not held himself 
aloof—this promise, repented of almost as soon 
as made, would never have been given. Had 
she known that her image was in his heart, 
treasured and precious, PercivaFs suit would 
have been idle. But she did not know, and in 
her blindness she went astray, losing herself 
in a labyrinth from which she never escaped. 

The effect on Liston, when it was known that 
Percival and the maiden he so worshipped was 
engaged, was very sad. He lost for a time all 
heart in his work—all interest in life. An inti¬ 
mate friend, who knew of his attachment, and 
understood the meaning of his altered state, 
divulged the secret, and so it became public 
property, finding its way to the maiden’s 
ears. 

“Did you know,” said a gay friend, “that 
you are charged with a serious crime?” 

“I have not heard of the accusation. What 
is the crime?” she answered, smiling. 

“The crime of breaking a heart.” 

•‘Ah! Whose heart? There was a change 
in the expression of her face ; the smile dying 
out. 

“ Liston’s.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, catch¬ 


ing her breath, and showing pallor of counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Oh, haven’t you heard anything about it? 
Why it’s the talk all around. He was dead in 
love with you, it seems, but hadn’t the courage 
to say so ; proving the truth of the old adage, 
that‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ And 
now lie’s moping about, and looking so woe¬ 
begone, that everybody is pitying him.” 

“I’m sorry that he should have pain on my 
account,” was s'.nswercd, with as much indif¬ 
ference ns could be assumed. “Not a very 
serious case, I imagine.” 

1 “Oh, but it is; he fairly worshipped you,’’ 
replied the friend. “Do you know that an 
asylum is talked of?” 

• “ Don’t, don’t say anything more, if you 

please! It’s all gossip and exaggeration, of 
-course; but still of a kind I must not. hear. 
You forget that I am to be married in a few 
weeks.” 

, The laughing light went out of the gay 
friend’s countenance; for she saw more than 
,she expected to see. 

1 A few weeks passed, and the wedding night 
iarrived, when the pale-faced maiden, true to 
| her promise, but false to her heart, took up 
'the burden of wifehood, staggering under the 
!weight ns it came down upon her stooping 
'shoulders. The young husband, when he 
■ kissed her almost colorless lips, and gazing 
into her pure face, said, “ Mine!” looked into 
sad eyes, and felt that his ardent word but 
half expressed the truth—-that she was not. 
and never could be, all his own. He too had 
|heard of Liston’s attachment, and of the effort 
produced on him when the fad of the engage¬ 
ment became public, mid something more than a 
feeling of triu mph found its way into his heart, 
iThere was at first a vague sense of uneasiness, 
‘followed by doubts and questionings. Smart¬ 
ing suspicion crept in. He became keen eyed. 
|But all lie discovered was a dim veil dropping 
down over the countenance of his betrothed, 
and diminishing the splendors of its sunshine. 
In his eagerness to grasp the angel who«e 
! beauty had fascinated his gaze, he had rubbed 
a portion of lustre from her wings. 

But she had taken her place by his side, and 
no allurement could have drawn her tlienee, 
though she walked in perpetual shadow, and 
Though sharp stones cut her feet at every step. 
She was too strong in purify and truth to 
waver from the line of duty. The path might 
be difficult, but she would not turn aside, even 
though she failed. She had the courage to 
die, but not to waver. 
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“ Mine !" said Percival, when his hot kisses c 
were laid on the almost irresponsive lips of his j 
bride, and even as he said it, away down in < 
his innermost convictions, another voice an-' 
Bwered —“ Not mine I” * 

So their wedded life began. It took nearly 
a year for Liston, the artist, to recover from 
bis disappointment. A few times during tills 
period he met Mrs. Percival, and read in her 
inward-looking eyes that she was not a happy , 
wife; and more than this he read, penetrating 
by quick-sighted perception the veil in which 
■he had enveloped herself. After this period, 
ho was master of his soul again, and dwelt in 
bis art. But all who met him noticed, and 
many spoke of, a subdued sadness in his eyes. ' 
Years passed, and though he went into society, , 
Mr. Liston did not marry. As an artist he 
rose steadily, and some of his works attracted 
much attention. Among them was a person!- ' 
fication of 44 Hope,” in the single figure of a 
woman exquisitely beautiful, yet showing 
in every feature of the tenderly pure face, trial 
and triumph. 

44 Have you seen Mr. Liston’s ‘ Hope,’ at the 
Academy ?” nsked a friend, addressing Mrs. 
Percival, a few days after the painting had 
been placed on exhibition. 

“Not yet,” was answered. 

“You must see it. Everyone is charmed. 
And, do you know, it bears a remarkable like¬ 
ness to yourself; I’ve heard several persons 
speak of tins. By the way, is it a compliment 
or an accident ? It is said that he is one of 
your old admirers.” 

The friend laughed, and in laughing, so 
dimmed her own vision, that she did not see 
the strange, startled look, which came, for 
an unguarded moment, into Mrs. PcrcivaVs 
eyes. 

In company with her husband, Mrs. Perci¬ 
val went to see the “ Hope” of Mr. Liston. 
Something in the ideal figure held her as by 
fascination. Mr. Percival recognized the like¬ 
ness, and with a sense of weariness. Many 
times from the painting his eyes turned to the 
countenance of his wife. Its expression was 
not satisfactory. There was more in it than 
admiration for a fine picture. From the paint¬ 
ing, lie saw her once turn half around, sud¬ 
denly, as if spoken to; but no voice had 
reached his ear. He turned also, in the same 
direction, and looked into the artist’s face; 
but did not encounter his eyes, for they were 
resting on his wife. The act of Mrs. Percival 
was but momentary. She turned again to the 
picture, at the eame time placing her hand on 


the arm of her husband, and, by a movement, 
intimating her wish to leave that part of the 
gallery. Mr. Percival did not fail to observe 
that his wife’s interest in the Exhibition was 
from this time partial and forced. 

“ Are you not well ?” he asked, in his usual 
kind, but half-constrained manner. 

14 My head is aching,” she answered, forcing 
a smile. 

** Shall wc go home V 1 

“ If you have staid long enough,” was 
replied. 

And so they went away, not again venturing 
to look at Mr. Liston’s “ Hope,” and not again 
visiting the Academy while it was there. 

The eyes of Mrs. Percival were just a little 
sadder after this, and so.were the artist’s eyes; 
and the heart of Mr. Percival was just a little 
heavier. But all three were pure enough, 
true enough, and strong enough to hear the 
burdens this great error had laid upon them, 
though in bearing there was pain that mad® 
life wearisome. 

Alas for these sad eyes! See well to it, 
maiden, that in accepting some boldly wooing 
lover, you do not, like Mrs. Percival, commit 
one of life's saddest errors, arul so look out 
with dreary eyes upon the world through all 
your coming years. 

And see to it, over ardent young man, that 
in the eagerness of pursuit you do not mak® 
captive one who can never be wholly your 
own. See to it that you do not rob another of 
the good designed for him, and at the same 
time rob yourself of the highest blessing in 
life. The soul-lit eyes that so charm to-day, 
may haunt you with accusation through all tha 
coming years ; the face so bright and beautiful, 
'wear a perpetual veil of shadows. In the name 
of all that the heart holds sacred, beware of an 
error here l t. s. a. 
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BY CABO LINK OHSB. 

CHAPTER I. 

Snow had been falling sinco early in the 
morning, and now, wlion the day was drawing 
to a close, there was not a singlo rift in the 
dull, brooding clouds to give promise of a fair 
evening. The wind continued to come from 
the northoast in heavy gusts, piling the snow 
into huge drifts against the buildings and 
fences, and whirling and driving it in fierce 
oddies through-the air. 

“There will be no skating this evening,” 
said Charles Richton, a boy of fourteen, in a 
voice which indicated considerable annoyance, 
as he and John, his younger brother, stood at 
a window watching the bleak and dreary 
prospect without. 

“Nor for a whole month to come,” said 
John, “ for the pond will bo all covered up 
with snow. It’s too bad.” 

“Did you never realizo,” said thoir mother, 
“that being certain the inclemency of the 
weather is such as to preclude all possibility 
of out-door enjoyments, gives a ze#t and flavor 
to our quiet home-pleasures ?” 

“ That is one of the laws of compensation,” 
remarked Judge Danby, her brother, looking 
up from hia newspaper, “ which Charles and 
John, with their keen relish for such sports as 
can be had only in the open air, can hardly 
^appreciate.” 

“ And I don’t want to appreciate it,” said 
John, in an undertone. And his full, red lips 
closed together with an expression that was 
almost sullen. ] 

The judge did not notice the remark, nor; 
the look, otherwise than by an amused smile, i 

And now, while the light of that smile] 
illumines his countenance, we will say that 
Judge Danby, still a bachelor, and still com-, 
poratively young, for he was not more than] 
thirty-four, was a fine-looking mam—one of 
whom it would be • known almost intuitively, ] 
tyra kind of graoiousnew in his looks, that his! 


praise would be hearty and sincere, and even 
his censure kind. More than this—he was 
one in whom a clear, commanding intellect 
was so well tempered and balanced by his 
excellent moral qualities us to win the respect, 
as well as tho confidence and love, of all who 
knew him. lie was, moreover, admirably 
qualified for tho responsible situation in which 
ho was placed, being, in truth, what by a 
philosopher of the olden time was termed “A 
living equity.” 

In a few minutes tea was brought in. 

“This, Mary,” said he, looking at hia sister, 
“is one of our home enjoyments, which to me 
is always heightened by a stormy evening,” 
and in thoso deep, mellow chest-tones, which 
fall so soothingly upon’the ear, ho repeated 
the subjoined lines from Cowper’S Task*— 
"Now stir the fire, and close the shatters fast, 

Let full the curtains, wheel tho sofa round; 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and tho cups 
r !hat cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 

And they did welcome it in, in a way which 
flooded the faces of the boys with sunshine, 
and made them forget all . about the snow- 
covered ice and their skates; for their uncle, 
who had an infinite fund of that genial humor 
and pleasant anecdote so fascinating to tho 
young, on the present occasion brought them 
into play with such happy effect, Charles and 
John both agreed that he was worthy to be 
crowned “Prince of good-fellows.” 

The home-circle had, for a few days past, 
been brightened by a face which, if not regu¬ 
larly beautiful, was very lovely. Deatrico 
Harlcigh, the daughter of parents who had 
been among the early and dear friends of Mrs. 
Richton, was with them. 

Although, as intimated, Beatrice was not, 
strictly speaking, beautiful, there were time# 
when she was peculiarly so. It was when her 
features, most of all her eyes, of a rich, clear 
brown, were mado luminous by her own happy 
thoughts. She anddtfrs. Richtoh had not met 
till now for more than a year—a year which 
had taken the roses from Beatride’s checks, 
and traced lines of care and sorrow which 
ought not to have been on so young a face. 

Mrs. Richton watched this evening for ono 
of those rare and beautiful smiles she used to 
love so much. * And Beatrice did smile more 
than once; but it was not the^old smile. It 
was less sunny, less sparkling; and did not 
take tho grieved look, which Judge Danby as 
well as his sister had noticed, from her sweet, 
pensive face. Her eyes, too, looked larger 
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than formerly, lier checks thinner and lesa 
fairly rounded. 

They knew previous to her arrival, by the 
letters she had sent Mrs. Richton, that the last 
spring violets hud shed their sweetness on her 
only sister’s grave, who slept peacefully by 
her father’s side, and that when the June 
roses were in bloom her mother had joined 
them. Only she and her brother Philip, about 
fifteen years old, were left. They had been a 
happy family—rich in one another’s love, 
though poor in this world's goods. 

Philip was at school preparing for college, 
aad now the question which Beatrice wished 
to decide was, could she obtain the means to 
enable him toAwosccutc his studies ? As yet 
■he had not named the subject nearest her 
heart,* except that she had once inadvertently 
dropped a few words, which made Mrs. Richton 
■uspcct that her pecuniary resources were 
even more limited than she had imagined. 

After tea, Beatrice for a long time sat silent 
and thoughtful. Finally, when Judge Danby, 
who, after so freely entering into the spirit of 
conviviality with the boys to make them forget 
their disappointment, had resumed his news¬ 
paper, laid it aside, she looked up and seemed 
about to speak to him. She, however, altered 
her mind, or her courage failed her. He 
noticed the look with which she regarded him, 
and, having waited a few moments, said .with 
a smile— 

“Well, Miss Harlcigh, what is it?” 

44 1 thought I had something I wished to say! 
to you,” she replied, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, “but I believe—that is, some other time 
will do as well.” 

“In most cases there is no time like the 
present.”- ! 

Thero was not much in the words, but his 
manner of saying them was sp cheery, so full 
of heart, aa to make her feel hopeful and self- 
reliant. Her countenance brightened as he 
spoke. ! 

44 1 think I heard you remark to some one 1 

since I came hero,” said she, “ that you have 
some papers you yvish to have copied.” 

“You did,” he replied ; and he regarded her 
nth a questioning look. ] 

“ Are you willing that I should copy them 
for you ?” ! 

“Yes, I am willing—or rather, I should be 
if your looks didn’t show that you need exer¬ 
cise, instead of bending over a writing-desk 
day after day.” 

44 0, that is nothing ; I tried hard before 1^ 
came here to obtain a situation as a school¬ 


teacher, but the supply was so much greater 
than the demand that I was unsuccess!^ 

“Perhaps you don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Richton, “ that Beatrice’s brother can’t be kepi 
at school unless she has a way to earn some¬ 
thing to pay his board.” 

“No, I wasn’t aware of it.” 

Ho was about to add that Bho need not fear 
but that she would find plenty of friends who 
would be proud and happy to relieve her from 
the necessity of paying it, but there was some¬ 
thing in the appearance of the slight, fragile 
girl before him which made hjm feel that she 
preferred to depend on herself, so he merely 
asked her instead when she would wish to 
begin. 

“To-morrow morning,” she answered, 44 if 
the papers are ready.” 

“They are all ready, and would ere now 
have been placed in the hands of the copyist I 
usually employ, had not other business de¬ 
manded his attention. They shall be brought 
here in the morning directly after breakfast, 
so that you can write in your own room at 
such times aB may best Bult you.” 

‘‘Thank you—you are very kind,” was her 
answer. ~ 

Tliis arrangement seemed to infuse new life 
into Beatrice. It had indeed removed a heavy 
weight of care from her mind, for it would for 
the present afford the means to keep her 
brother at school, and he was so earnest to 
pursue his Btudics that it seemed to her cruel 
to suffer him to be bound as an apprentice to 
a tailor’s trade, as some of her well-meaning 
neighbors had advised. 

“It would be,” she said, “like sealing the 
fountain just as the lips of the thirsty traveller 
touched the cooling waters. And then to 
think of his fine, intellectual-looking head-— 
the broad, white forehead, clustered round 
with Hyperion curls, being bent over his 
plodding task till all the spirit, all the joy of 
his young existence, was crushed out of him.j- 
I couldn’t bear it, Mrs. Richtonand her Ups 
quivered, and her voice broke into sobs. 

“Not that I think,” she went on to say, 
after she had succeeded in suppressing her 
emotion, 44 that manual labor would degrade 
him. It degrades no one. But Philip has 
from early childhood been a deHcate boy, and 
he isn’t strong enough to gain a livelihood by 
hand-labor. The time may come when he will 
be; now ho would break down in the at¬ 
tempt.” 

“And what do you think of yourself?” said 
Mrs. Richton. “Do you think, as my brother 
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said, that you can ait all day bent over a 
, writing-desk without danger to your health ?” 

“I shall carry heart and will into the work; 
and by doing that I shall be made strong— 
shall be sustained when I otherwise should 
fail. ' I don’t think I could work hard solely 
for mysejf without a sinking of the spirits, but 
I can for him.*’ 

And what she said was made good by tho 
result. Instead of faltering and pining over 
her daily task, her spirits rose. The mental 
impulse, by tho sympathy naturally existing 
between body and mind, had tho effect to infuse 
health and an increased amount of vitality 
throughout her whole system. Her step grew' 
more elastic ; her eyes were filled with a sunny 
light, ready at any moment to break into 
joyous sparkles, and the bloom on her cheeks 
began to revive. 

When, on the evening of the fifth day after 
she commenced her task, Beatrice put that 
portion of the papers she had copied into 
Judge Danby’s hand, he glanced at them and 
then said— 

“ It ought to have taken you twice as long 
to write what is here in such a fair, legible 
hand.” 

As he spoke, his eyes sought her'face with 
a look keen and searching. 

“Do I look as if I had worked too hard?” 
she asked, her color heightening a little at his 
scrutiny. 

“1 can’t say that you do; yet I must take it 
upon me to restrict you a little. Von must 
have exercise, an hour or two every day, in 
the fresh air.” 

“That is what I think,” said Mrs. RichtOn. 
“ Her anxiety to perform her task acceptably 
excites her a little now, and when the excite¬ 
ment wears off I’m afraid she will droop.” 

“O no I sha’n’t; I never felt better in my 
life than I do now.” 

“We will-try and keep you well, then,” said 
thq judge. 

CHAPTER IT. 

“ Didn’t I hear you say that Geoffrey Inglis 
has returned ?” inquired Mrs. Rich ton of her 
brother. 

“Yes. He has been absent three years— 
most of the time in Europe. He told me that 
he thought he should call this evening.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Inglis arrived. He 
was six years yOunger than Judge Danby, and 
was what most people would call a very hand¬ 
some man. He was above the middling height, 
his figure slight and symmetrical. His com- 


1 plexion was dark and clear, his eyes intensely 
, black, while his slightly curling hair, dark as 
1 his eyes, was so arranged ns to give greater 
i apparent breadth to his forehead than it really 
\ possessed. His mouth, the feature which is 
i thought to govern tho expression of the whole 
| face, was faultless. So it at least appeared 

> when his countenance was in perfect repose; 

, but more than once during the evening there 
1 was a peculiar curl of the upper lip, at once 
i denoting disdain and irascibility. This, with 
1 a restlessness of the bright eyes, had the effect 
i to give an entirely different character to his 
[ whole countenance. Beauty was chunged to 
i positive ugliness. 

\ “ Hyperion to a Satyr,” camcjicar escaping 

‘Mrs. Iticbton’s lips, as turning from her 

> brother, whose nobility of mind was so plainly 
| written on his brow, to listen to some remarks 
>by Inglis, she encountered one of those dis- 
.dainful sneers. 

[ The remarks alluded to, made in a sharp¬ 
ened but well modulated voice, were full of 
i the subtleties of sophistry, and revealed a 
mind sceptical and perverted. They rnndo 
Mrs. Richton think of some lines she had been 
reading— 

, “O what is intellect?—a strange, strange web— 

1 How bright the embroidery, but how dark the woof." 

As for Beatrice, it would have been impossi¬ 
ble for her to define the sentiments with which 
he inspired her. Her mind was acted upon in 
a manner incomprehensible to herself. He at 
the same time fascinated and repelled her. 
When he was gone, she was fully conscious of 
one thing, and that was a feeling of relief. 
The very atmosphere of the room seemed to bo 
changed. The air, which in her excited and 
inexplicable state of mind appeared so suffo¬ 
cating as to make her almost imagine that it 
was laden with yioisomc odors, became puro 
and serene. A delicious repose of mind, a 
sense of content, and a safety such as bLic used 
to experience when she was one of the trea¬ 
sured links of an unbroken hOmc-circlc, stolo 
over her, and pervaded her whole being. 

“What do you think of Mr. Inglis?”'in¬ 
quired Mrs. Richton of her brother. 

“That lie has skill and cunning, hut lcs 3 
power and depth than lie thinks he lias. Ho 
is much changed from wliat he was, when 
three years ago he left here for Europe. I am 
sorry for him.” 

“So am I,” was Mrs. Richton’s answer. 

“To-morrow,” said Judge Danby, turning 
to Beatrice, “I have business to attend to 
eight or ten miles from here. The weather 
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promises to be fine, the sleighing is excellent, ^ heard. After handing them chairs, John Rich- 
aud if you can bo roady an hour after break- £ton left the room, and Beatrice was about to 
fast I will call round for you.” Sre-enter the parlor, when she was prevented by 

Bealrico in her own mind had determined to c what she heard said, 
do a good day’s work at copying on the 5 “You arc here so much, Inglis,” said the 
morrow, but she saw that Judge Dauby was S voice she did not recognize, “that you of 
not prepared to accept an excuse, so she told ^ course know who that very pretty girl is 
him that she would be ready. - c who has been hero the last two or three 

“I will be the more diligent the day after,” 5 weeks.” 
was the thought that passed through her mind. S “ Certainly I do. Her name is Beatrice Har- 
Shc had, as she found, reckoned without < lcigh. She has neither father nor mother, nor 
her host. By some means, Judge Danby’s any other relation, as I can find out, nearer than 
business was such as to call him from homo ) a second cousin, except one brother. This I 
every day, and each time she must go with ^ have ascertained by questioning, in a seemingly 
him. ^careless way, the boy wo found here when wo 

Thi3, and other unexpected occurrences, so 3 arrived. He moreover gave me to understand 
broke up her time that she made slow progress £ that she is actually performing the drudgery 

in her task. At last she ventured to suggest^ of a copyist for Judge Danby, to obtain tho 

tliat sho was afraid he would need the papers ^necessary funds to koep this cherished brother, 
before she could finish them. <who is several years younger than herself, at 

“We sha’n’t have this charming weather £ school.” 
long/’ ho replied, “ and when it is rough and 3 Beatrice having heard thus much, recoiled 
stormy you can write to your heart’s content. £ front breaking in upon their confidential collo-'] 
After all, though you boasted a little of the ?quy, and as the door bet ween the two rooms wa* 
good effects your close employment had on > tho only place of egress, she had no alternative 
jour health—and, what to me was mysterious, ^but to remain where she was. 
it did secin to be improving—I can see now > “It is too bad for so lovely a girl to wear 
that though the roses in your cheeks were her life out inftliat way,” was said in answer 
bright enough, they lacked the genuine fresh- /to the information given by Inglis. 
ness of health which they now have.” > “It is shameful,” said Inglis, “and I’m 

Contrary to Judge Danby’s prediction, the Castonished that the Judge, with more wealth 
plqasant weather did continue day after day. 'in his possession than he knows what to do 
Geoffrey Inglis had not failed to drop in, cither > with, should suffer it. And he wouldn’t suffer 
morning or evening, during every one of them, c it if a nickel cent didn't look more valuable in 
Though impracticable, on every occasion Beu- Jhis eye than a gold eagle would in yours or 
trice, whenever she could, avoided his presence. 1 mine.” 

nc saw this, and it caused him much ill-feel- > “I shouldn't wonder if there were two sides 
ing, though he had the art to conceal hi 3 ' fro that question. If he were willing to give. 
Irritation. : she might be unwilling .to accept. For all 

, those pensive lips, and those long, drooping 
ciiAPTKn nr. 5 eyelashes, I remarked something in her air 

“Good evening, John; is your uncle at , which said, as plainly as words, that she would 


home ?” 

“No, he is not. ne and mother are both 
absent, and so, I believe, is Beatrice; but I 
think they will be here soon. Will you please 
wait till they return?” 

“ Thauk you,” was the response. 

Beatrice was not absent, as John Richton 
supposed her to be. She had, a few minutes 
previously, stepped into a small apartment 
communicating with the parlor, the door, of 
which was slightly ajar, and she know' by his< 
voice that it was Inglis who had inquired for' 
Judge Danby. She knew, too, that he had- 
brought some one with him, for there was] 
another voice which she had never before < 


] scorn to be dependent on others, if, by any 
1 exertion of her own, she could avoid It. Take 
,my word for it, Inglis, she has a quick and 
delicate appreciation of what is right, and a 
• ready and just estimation of whatever might 
] be cavilled at, and will prove herself to possess 
the firmness to pursue the right, and avoid 
1 even the appearance of evil.” 

“0, I’ve already found out that she has a 
will of her own, and that without any necro¬ 
mantic skill. She’s moreover not a little puri¬ 
tanical in her notions—principles, I suppose, 
sho calls them—but they’re not based on so 
firm a foundation as she imagines. I have 
weapons at my command, and I know how to 
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wield them too, by which I can readily Bap? *No.” 

them, if I choose.” ( “Sko is probably in her own room,” said 

' “You are mistaken, Inglis—at least I think ^ Mrs. Ricliton. “I invited her to go with us, 
you are. If Beatrice Harleigh is what I be-^ but slio said she had writing to do this even- 
lieve she is, from what little you have said of Sing*” 


her, ‘her mind her kingdom is,’ as some one 
quaintly, expresses it, and her principles, in¬ 
culcated, no doubt, by loving and virtuous 
parents, will prove to her a tower of strength, 
to guard the approaches to this kingdom, by a 
crafty and insidious enemy.” 

“On my word, Belmont, you aro really 
Quixotic in the little lady’s cause. I hope you 
don’t think of proposing to her.” 

“No ; I con say, in all sincerity, that I have 
no such thought, while, with equal sincerity, I 
reciprocate the hope you express concerning 
mo.” 

“I don’t know why you should, as far as 
she is concerned. She is poor, I am rich. She 
is a nobody, and I—thanks to the omnipotence 
of wealth—hold a high position in society, and 
there’s no need of my mentioning what you 
already know, that though the wife, however 
high her rank before marriage, always sinks 
to the level of the husband’s ; so, on the other 
hand, the man of exalted position, if he marry 
beneath him, instead of descending to the hum¬ 
ble condition of his wife, raises her to his. 
But why waste words? As long as I can, for 
the asking, have one of the highest ladies of 
the land, I shall never marry a penniless girl, 
were she as good as an angel, and as beautiful 
as an houri. Yet that is no reason why I 
shouldn’t do my best to make myself agreeable 
to her; and if she be so foolish as to indulge 
the absurd idea that my attentions are meant 
for anything more serious than to gild the 
pleasures of the passing hour, the very un¬ 
reasonableness of the expectation will show the 
reasonableness of the punishment incurred.” 

“Ixfglis, you are a”—Belmont suppressed 
the disparaging word, which was at his tongue’s 
end. 

“ A what ?” demanded Inglis, angrily. 

“No matter—the truth isn’t to be spoken at 
all times.” 

r “I insist on your finishing your half uttered 
sentence.” 

Happily, at this moment, the entrance of 
Judge Danby and his sister diverted the 
thoughts of Inglis into a different channel. 

“Mr. Belmont and I.” said he, “have been 
waiting for you this half hour. But where is 
Miss Harleigh ? I supposed she was with you.” 

“You liavn’t seen her, then, since you 
came ?” 


c Half an hour later, when Inglis and Belmoni 
£ were gone, and the paVlor was left vacant a lew 1 
^moments, Beatrice slipped from the little room \ 
^ where she had been temporarily imprisoned', 
rand sought her own chamber. She was pal« 

^ and agitated, but she had never had a clearer, 
^fuller senso of the Higher, Superintending 
S Power, and the fatherly care of Him, without 

> whoso leave not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

^ At the same time she felt deeply humiliated, 
^for she knew she had trusted too much in her 
^own strength. She was conscious that tko 
^feeling of repulsion, at first produced by the 
^presence of Inglis, had gradually become 
^weaker. She could even recall times when sho 
shad experienced a certain degree of pleasure, 

^ if not pride, in tracing him through the misty 
■ and intricate mazes of what he called reason¬ 
ing, to Bomc point whence would radiate a 
f 'partial ray, whose bewildering light made her 
S forget that nil around was veiled in obscurity. 

? She knew that her being where she could 
£ overhear the conversation between Inglis and 
r Belmont, would by many be termed chance. 
^Skc recognized it as a Providence. And now, 
'in the stillness of night, sLe poured forth her 

> silent, but fervent thanks for what had been 
tjto her a timely warning. Her agitation was 
^succeeded by a sweet peace. She could cast 
£licr care upon Him, her heavenly Father, for 
?skc had the witness in herself that Ilo cared 

> for her. 

CHAPTER IV. 

' “i wonder mat ueatriec wasn't down this 

> evening, just to pass a half hour with us,” 

■j said Mrs. Ricliton, when she and her brother 
>knd returned to the parlor. 

j “I am glad-she didn’t come,” was Judge 
^Hanby’s answer. 

> “You think that the conversation of Inglis 
r‘ 13 not what a young girl liko Beatrice should 

listen to?” 

J “Ido.” 

“ It has in it much that is attractive to a 
^raind like hers.” 

> “Yes, particularly the power of ratiocina¬ 
tion, which he certainly possesses in no in- 

: considcimble degree. This brings her own inind 
into play, and to that of itself, I don’t object. 
The peril lie3 in the skill and cunning with 
i which he contrives to gloss over, and give ft 
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false coloring to liis illogical deductions and ■» “Wouldn’t you have been willing to sayth* 
dangerous conclusions; a process so adroitly j gamc 0 f Elsie?" 

concealed that the iusidious poison may bead- | “No, Charles, I never saw the time that I 
ministered without exciting alarm.” -would. Elsie’s life had been like the butter- 

“ I trust, brother, that your apprehensions fly’s, that basks in the sunshine and sport* 
are groundless. 1 here is a blessing pronounced -among flowers. She had never been tried by 
on the pure in heart, and Beatrice, I believe, - adversity—that refiner’s fire, which separate* 
, has a heart ns pure as is permitted to human -, 1 jjj 0 dross from the gold. She was amiable, but 
iiy. The influences of a good moral and rcli-j ber character lacked force and persistency, 
gious education, such as she lias been blessed, Like the chameleon, that assumes the hue of 
with, are not easily overcome. The proximity oi ’■ whatever it comes in contact with, her mind, 
cron the deadly nightshade would not sully the < f or the time being, took its tone and coloring 
purity of the lily, nor taint its fragrance by its, from that of any individual into whose society 
noxious odor. Beatrice is a Christian." 1 gij 0 might happen to b<v thrown, who under- 

Judge Dauby remained silent several mi-J stood the courtesies of social life, and who 
nutes. lie then looked up and spoke rather v thought it worth while to try to influence her. 
abruptly. < She was, moreover, less conscientious than 

“Mary," said he, “you know all about my j Beatrice. She didn’t stop to ask herself if 
curly disappointment. You remember Darvell, < the breaking of her promise to you wasn’t a 
who under an exterior, such as imagination \ deviation from duty. To Beatrice, ‘Duty is 
might invest an, angel of light, concealed the-: the watchword of Christianity.’ I will not say, 
heart of a Mephistophiles. hen he and Elsie f that had Elsie been called to endure persecu- 
Fales first met, slio was ns good and as inno-^ tion as a consequence of performing her duty, 
cent as Beatrice is now. He enticed her from s hc might not have stood firm; but tho wiles of 
me; she broke her troth-plight. \ ou know tho^ the smiling tempter, who came to her in the 
rest—a mock marriage—a broken heart—an r guise of an angel, she was unable to resist, 
oarly grave. 1 didn’t then think that I could \ Elsie s trust was in her own strength. Bca- 
over love another. I was mistaken—I love < trice’s is in Him who is able to keep her from 
Beatrice." # ; falling, and therein lies her security." 

“i suspected as much." < 

“I couldn’t tell, for tho life of me, how it J ciiArxEE. v. 

oame about. I thought that I had succeeded; xnc next time tiiat iuglis called, Judg* 
in bringing the emotional part of my nature; Danby, Mrs. Richton, and Beatrice were all 
under pretty good control. The luve stole ou ;present. Inglis was in high spirits, and felt 


me unawares. 

Mrs. Richton smiled, and repeated tho lines: 

“ All fair things have soft approaches. 

Quiet steps arc rtill tho sure.” 

“Well, Charles, I am glad your heart is so 
worthily bestowed." 

“You think there is some hope for me, or 
you wouldn’t speak thus.” 

“I certainly shouldn’t. The truth is, Bea¬ 
trice loves you already, although she hasn’t 
the least suspicion of it. It might, indeed, be 
difficult at present, to make her believe that 
she regards yoti with any warmer sentiment 
than friendship. My advice is, that you seek 
an caidy opportunity to let her know your love 
for her. You will find that I’m not mistaken 
id thinking her heart is already 3 ’ours." 

“ But Iuglis—should he prove to be a second 
Darvell ?" 

“He never will, in this case. The accep¬ 
tance of your love will, to Beatrice, involve a 
promise too saored to be broken." 


^determined to lose no time in introducing a 
conversation which would show to advantage 
the skill ho had boasted of to Belmont. II« 
was delayed a little by the arrival of Belmont, 
whose wish for an introduction to Beatrice had 
induced him to respond thus early to an invi¬ 
tation by Mrs. .Richton to repeat his call. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” Inglis found op¬ 
portunity to say to him aside, “ for, as I am 
prepared to try my skill with those weapons I 
spoke to you about, I -wish you, after the 
rather pointed remarks you made last evening, 
to witness my triumph." 

“You should qualify your announcement by 
an if," was Belmont’s answer. 

“Much obliged to you, but ifs are a com¬ 
modity I don’t deal in on such occasions." 

Inglis, as soon as a convenient opportunity 
presented itself, lost no time in entering upon 
tho subject, which in his own mind, he had 
chosen as the theme for the evening’s convei**’ 
sation. Ho began very calmly and deliber¬ 
ately using choice language. But he was not 
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long in finding, that by some means ho had 
loot the power to hold the mind of Beatrice in 
control. His speoipus fallacies fell coldly on 
her ear. She even turned from him, more than 
once, with apparent aversion. At. last, when 
changing his plnusiblo and deferential manner 
to one more abrupt and energetic, he urged 
her to afnswer some insidious question, and 
show wherein'Sho differed from him, her feel¬ 
ings being wrought up by memory of what she 
had listened to the preceding evening, she 
burst into tears. 

Up to this moment. Judge Danby had sat 
■ilent, and to all appearance, unimpassioned, 
save that, now and then, an indignant expres¬ 
sion, so transitory as to be hardly perceptible, 
was manifested by a slight movement of his 
lips. But now, involuntarily rising from his 
chair, and fixing on Inglis his dark eyes, which 
scintillated like stars, in a voice full of indig¬ 
nation and bitter scorn, he uttered a few words 
of cutting and withering rebuke. 

At first, Inglis cowered benenth the severity 
of the just reproof, but his audacity soon got 
the better of Ills shame. 

“ It may not be amiss,’* said he, assuming a 
tone of ijrony, “to remind Judge Danby, who 
*cems, just now, to be more remarkable for his 
pugnacity than propriety, that he is not on the 
bench with a culprit before him, but in Mrs. 
llichton’s parlor, sacred, ns might reasonably 
be supposed, to the laws of hospitality and 
loeial refinement, and where his official dignity 
and thirst for power should be merged in the 
urbanity of the gentleman. I am sorry to find 
that I was mistaken. Ladies, I have the honor 
to bid you good evening, 1 ’ and without saying 
another word, he left the house. 

A few days subsequent to the foregoing in¬ 
cidents, Judge Danby said to his sister, 

“You didn’t err in your opinion, Mary. 
Beatrice has consented to give me a right to 
protect her, and I am, at least, old enough for 
the purpose,” he added with a smile. 

“ The disparity in your ages isn’t so very i 
great—only twelve years—and what is that, ' 
as long as she prefers yoti to all others?” < 

“I’ve no reason to doubt that she does, and! 
in the assurance I am happier than I've bcen ( 
for years. At the time of my betrothal with< 
Elsie, iny state of feeling was entirely differ-' 
ent from what it is now. In a particulars 
manner, I experienced none of that fulness of J 
content I now do. Even at the moment, when 1 
vrith her hand clasped in mine, and her eyeS( 
raised to heaven, as if she wished what she \ 


) was about to say might be recorded there, she 
} promised to bo my wife, (and I fain would have 
^ believed that I was the happiest man on earth,)* 
< a dark shadow seemed creeping towards us. 

Now, I am haunted with no such gloomy fan¬ 
cies. They are all bright and cheering. Even 
) when I am turning over the leaves of some 
$heavy folio, I seem to see the face of Beatrice 
^ —*n thousand sweet humanities* beaming from 
>licr eyes—looking up to mo from its pages. 

; And last evening—so much did the fancy seem 
5 like reality, that I actually found myscif 
^addressing her the same as if she had been pre¬ 
sent, in the words of the poet; 

) * I wonder all men do not see 

; The crown that thou hast set on me.” 
j Yes, Beatrice’s love is a crown far more pre¬ 
vious than a royal diadem of gold and costly 
•-gems. I dare,” said ho, smiling, “to speak of 
Uhcsc foolish fancies to you, Mary, because I 
:know you wont laugh at me.” 

; “ And in return for not laughing at you,” 

said Mrs. ltichton, “you must grant me a 
: favor.” 

: “ If it is anything in reason, I will. Tell m# 

i what it is.” 

’ “ I wish you to promise not to be married 

till my husband returns. The joy of the occa¬ 
sion mustn’t be darkened by his absence.” 

“When do you expect him*?” 

. “ In his last letter he said he should be 
here the first of May—a good time for a wed- 
ding.” 

“Yes, but before I promise, I must know 
i what Beatrice thinks about it.” 

If that is all that prevents you from com¬ 
plying with my request, I shall consider your 
promise as good as made. She, like every other 
bride‘elect, will want time for preparation, and 
as for that matter, so will you. Your house, 
though in good repair,- may need some altera¬ 
tions, and some of the apartments must ba 
newly furnished.” 

“ There will he ample employment for all tho 
time we have bargained for,” said Mrs. Kich- 
ton, when speaking to Beatrice on the subject 
of the wedding. 

“ And I’m so glad,” replied Beatrice, “ that 
the time decided on is during my brother’s va¬ 
cation, as he can come without interrupting his 
studies, which lie would be loth to do, as ho 
stands high in his class . 1 . 1 

And when the delicate-footed May had come, . 
her fresh green robes brightened by the tracery 
of flowers, and her amber tresses, braided with 
sweet-sccntcd buds nnd leaves, waving in tho 
breezy air, amid the congratulations of friends 
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they loved, Judge Danby welcomed Beatrice to 
the homo ho had prepared for her. 

44 And here, too, dearest, said he to his bride, 
« will your brother—now mine—at all times 
find a corner by our fireside, and a place at our 
table.” , 
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THE MONTH OF ROSES. 

V FT 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Jun 1864; 23, American Periodicals 
pg. 304 

THE MONTH OP HOSES. 

You and I should not let it paea without aome re¬ 
cognition and reverence. The heart that ia not loyal 
to Nature, is by ao muoh leas loyal to Nature’s Go<L 
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And this month comes down the broad highway 
tf the year in Buoh bewilderment and intoxication 
of life and joy, that our hearts go out to meet her for 
a little while with the gladness and mirth of children. 

Oh, June, Junb! with thy draperies of Bunsbino, 
with thy breath of blossoms and thy flinging birds, 
with the glory of thy mornings and tho wonder of 
rhy nights, how dost thou come down, witness of 
flcMi. to this poor, weary, sin-driven old world. 

Thou coverest it with the garment of thy grasses, 
thou hc&lest the stripes made by its winter and its 
•terms, with the soft bandages of thy clovers and 
daisies, and in a passion of bloom the rosea open 
their tiery beauty over all the land. 

So the old earth looks young again—looks glad, 
too, and puro as we fancy she did when sho came 
from the hand of her Creator, and the mornin^ 
stars sang fur joy over tho birth of their new sister. 

Oh, earth, it is not always Juno with thee. 
Oh, earth, more are the days of thy sorrow than 
thy gladness. Thy Juno mornings may sing for 
joy; thy flowers may bloom; thy streams may 
shout for very gladness, as they go dancing to the 
tea, and looking out on thee thus we may forget for 
a little while that sorrow, and shame, and sin, are 
amid thee. But we shall not forget it long. It is 
the third June that tho banners have waved and 
the smoko of battle has hung its dark blue clouds 
•ver the land. Will it be the last June? We 
ai»kt*d thy sisters before thee, and they did not 
mako answer, and the years only replied to us with 
the thunder of cannon and the trampling of legions. 

We strain our c*yes up tho long turnpike of the 
future, and our hoarts echo the words of the old 
pong—“Is the Cruel War Almost Over?” We hope 
•o. Wo pray so. Shall tho deur old flag wave her 
fair cloud of stars over tho land which has torn 
tnd trampled her glory in the dust. And waving 
there, shall sho be the witness of reconciliation 
and courage and comfort to tho people, and a new 
peace which shall be hotter than the old. 

Soft June winds going to and fro, beautiful Juno 
flowers, sanctifying the air with your sweet per¬ 
fumes, ye cannot answer; ye only come to ua doing 
tho will of God, and so in another way, by another 
path-^-a path of whirlwind, and storm, and battle — 
a path in which dwells all human suffering and 
sacrifice—a path where sublime patience and sub- 
bum heroisms walk together, so in that other oath 
i* this war “ doing tho will of God.” v. F. T. 
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BY CLARKE WILDFELLOW. 


One sultry afternoon in midsummer, I took 

the cars for B-, a country town some fifty or 

sixty miles from tho city in which I resided. 
I.wanted to escape from the sights, sounds and 
smells of the great metropolis, to some cool, 
shady retreat, where no traces of man’s rest- 
lossness, ambition or vanity could be seen. I 
was tired and cross. Everybody rubbed mo 
down the wrong way. I had been overtaxed, 
and needed rest; and in a state of mind not to 
be envied I entered tho cars, and appropriated 
the only vacant seat, at the same time ap¬ 
pointing myself a committeo on ways and 
means to keep it. I wanted tho space usually 
allotted to two persons; I intended to have it, 
and I was in no mood to conceal my wishes or 
designs.' I did not care who saw mo wrong 
vide oa^that day, while X sat there waiting for 
the train to start. There were the two long rows 
of seats, each one occupied by two persons. 
There were old and young, brown and fair, 
tall and short, and fat and lean, on exhibition 
in the car; all colors, classes and conditions 
were represented ; and it seemed as if they 
■were determined to go in pairs once more, as 
in the olden time, when men and beasts, and 
birds and reptiles, found mates, and marched 
with them into the ark. There were people 
enough in the world yet, I thought, in spite of 
wars, and pestilence, and famines. 

I had set out to visit in the country. I 
recollected one' day that I had an Aunt Wig¬ 
gins opt there, who, as my only living rela¬ 
tive, might take some interest in my welfare, 
and be glad to see me. X do not speak of my 
friendless condition because I ever had reason 
to regret it; on the contrary, if there is one 
blessing which I have appreciated above all 
others, and for which I have ever been truly 
thankful, it is that I was so fortunate as never 
to have had a regiment of uncles, aunts and 
cousins to look after me, and assist mo with 
their advice. 

I was just comfortably seated, and intend¬ 
ing to remain so, regardless of the comfort 
and convenience of other people, when a man, 
dressed in a hunter’s suit, entered, and, for the 
want of a place to sit, stood near me. I did 
not look up as high as his face; I only saw his 
hunter’s dress, and for the wearer I cared as 
little as I knew. I was fully prepared to 
show forth the dark, selfish side of my nature, 
for selfish thoughts cannot fail to beget selfish 


deeds. I was not interested in any ono except 
myself juBt then, and I should have been more 
disgusted with self than with all tho world be¬ 
side, if I had seen that individual as others 
might havo seen him. 

The train .started, while the man remained! 
standing. It irritated me to see him there, > 
standing so calm and self-possessed, as I knew 
he was, for he did not turn or fidget, and all 
the time it seemed as if he was looking at me 
in an amused and compassionate manner, very 
much as he would look at a cross lady bear. 

I learned afterwards that he had done bo ; that 
he had taken my measure then. 'When I could 
endure his gaze no longer, I moved along with 
a jerk, and motioned to him to sit down beside 
me. I wonder yet.that ho dared do so; but 
he took his place by my side as quietly and 
fearlessly as if I had been an amiable brother, 
instead of the fierce savage that I was. I had 
not deigned to look into his face all this while, 
but I felt that his atmosphere wjis pleasant and 
genial; that it was thawing me more than tho 
hot sunbeams had done. No need to see his 
face, or hear him speak ; I knew what sort of 
man sat by mo. 

The iron horse was taking us on at a rapid 
rate. He never tired, but seemed to go faster 
the longer he was driven. Tho farmer stopped 
work, and the children left their play, to look, 
while we were whirled past them. We passed 
two or three stations, stopping a few minutes 
at each. Some of my fellow travellers went 
off, and others came to take their places. It 
\ reminded me of a longer journey which we are 
all taking, in a huge car, that runs on life’s 
great railway. Sometimes the road is smooth, 
and sometimes it is rough; sometimes the 
cars run off the track, and sometimes they 
collide with some other train ; but wc all hope 
to be set down in safety at our journey’s end. 

’ After I had compared the journey of a day 
with the journey of life, I began to classify the 
travellers. They talked and read, and frowned 
and smiled, and yawned and Blcpt, uncon¬ 
scious of the speculations concerning them. 
Like the great busy world outside, was this 
little world in a rail car; and in both, 
men and women are rushing on; on, forever 
on, till their destination is reached. And 
what if one wiser, and perhaps more miserable 
than the rest, sits apart with a frowning brow, 
and a defiant, self-conscious air, to analyze 
the thoughts and motives that move the mass 
of matter around him, and to repulse all with 
his dark looks and moody ways. His clever 
calculations and sago conclusions will make 
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no difference with them or him; the wheels k “Yes,” he answered; “you were looking 
roll on, and humanity is carried along just the £ through some very peculiar glasses when. I 
same. We may enjoy the ride if wc will, I * first saw you, and the ‘scientific optician* who 
. thought, but in. order to do so wc must make X made them has humbugged you, and every 
our own conditions. The best do not live half pother person who has been so unfortunate as 
as well as they might. Within ourselves is > to purchase his wares. You have worn them a 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, peace and dis- l l° n g time—the same pair; and you will never 
content. There is enough to live for if we!| Be * people or things correctly till you get 
cannot have everything we wish. The world Jjsomc new ones. Distorted and ugly images 
is full of good and beautiful objects, and we * will be before you all of the time, and lies and 
should bcl and enjoy them; not like peevish ! falsehoods will take the place of truths and 
children, puBli away the things within our!'realities. You understand me; you do hot 
reach, and cry for something beyond. These {' see clearly through these old green goggles, and 
reflections softened me towards mankind inyou must throw them away.** 
general, and towards my travelling companion - “But why arc you so interested in this 
iu particular. <; matter ?” I aBkcd. “ Why are you not offended 

At length he took a dainty lunch from his': At mc tor treating you so rudely at first?** 
pocket, and asked if I would share it with him. < “ Because,” he answered, “I saw that you 

I refused; bivt as I looked down on his ex* • really were not as ferocious as you appeared, 
tended hand, the palm of which was hidden • You were troubled and perplexed, but I thought 
bv the cake and sandwiches which he offered: your heart was in the right place all of the 
me, I observed that it was aristocratically < time. You will confess now that you see bet- 
small and white—a gentleman’s hand; but it < ter; that all things have improved greatly 
looked so out of place with the owner's garb, - since you sat here.” 

that I had to look a second time, and then < “Yes,” I reiurned; “but I do not under- 
follow it homo with my eyes, and then go up/ stand why you are taking so much pains with 
into the face above it. He looked as I had p a miserable fellow like me.” 
thought he did; and when I met bis steady,^ “Well,” he continued, “that will not seem 
earnest gaze, I knew at once that I could trust > so very strange to you when you look through 
him entirely. It humiliated me to remember v . m V spectacles, kou are my brother, and if you 
my impatience and incivility. But a short< have lost your way, it is a pleasure to help 
time before I had been unwilling to treat him J you to find the right road again, if you will 
with common courtesy. I ventured a few re->^ e ^ me - What am I, that I should presume to 
marks about the places wc were passing. He <; censure you ? What right have I to judge you, 
seemed as willing to converse as he had becn£ or 1° g ct angry at you? Your selfishness and 
to take the scat so grudgingly offered. I hadi ill-nature did not hurt me any; it was your- 
robbcdl myself of much useful information by^sdf that was made uncomfortable and ridicu- 
rcmaitiing so long silent, for he was observing S lous by it. I like to work for others, for then 
and intelligent, as well as gentlemanly and (I forget, myself, ami my own petty trials and 


agreeable. As many others have done, I hndj> 
submitted with bad grace to an arrangement ^ 
that I could not help, and found at last that it< 
was the best and pleasantest that could have^ 
been made for me. < 

While wc talked the prospect seemed to^ 
brighten; the country looked more ii^ting,; 
the people more human. The Bober color of< 
the clouds which had been in my sky was re- £ 
lieved by streaks of light and pink. My( 
new friend grew more entertaining. I believe; 
the good that he had done mc madehim happier. < 
“I wish you to try a new pair of specta-< 
•les,” he said at length, rather abruptly. 

‘“Try some new spectacles!” I echoed. < 
“Why, I do not wear spectacles. I never had j! 
occasion to use any artificial helps to my eye-< 
eight. ** J 


schemes; so }’ou are not the only ono bene¬ 
fited. I do not care for the company of these 
good-natured, self-satisfied men, who would 
tickle my self-esteem, expecting mc to return 
the compliment. I should not need them, nor 
they me; but the case was different with you. 
I knew you were not very good or amiable 
when I came into this seat with you, but you 
hnve/<r/< the power of kindness, and seen Na¬ 
ture lookiug glad and gay; and yielding to 
these sweet influences, you are so changed 
and cheerful, that you are now a very pleasant 
companion.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said I. “ Happy to hear 
that I am not quite intolerable. But what if I 
had continued as you found me ? What if you 
had made me your enemy, instead of your 
friend ?” 
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“Then you would havo been more valuable 5 “To ipy aunt’s, Mrs. Washington Wiggins.’* 
than you will be now,” said ho. “My enemies $ “Indeed I live in her neighborhood, and wo 
' are more useful than my friends. They critJ^ <will go down together. It is two miles; a 
cize, and find fault continually; but in their £ pleasant walk for us,” said ho. “I expect to 
ill-natured way they suggest many things 5 surprise my family, for I have been absent 
that are real improvements ; and I am obliged ) about threo months, and am returning quite 
to them for it. Besides, I always know wliat£ unexpectedly.” 

to do with them. But for our enemies, sir, He led the way, and dark enough, and 
we should never know how imperfect and; dismal enough, tho road before us looked in 
ridiculous we are. It does a man good to^Hio twilight, with tho thick wood on each Bide 
look at himself through a magnifying glass ^ of it. 

once in a while; to see every defect exagger- £ “I have been living a sort of savage life, 
ated. Then you arc not obliged to be very r since I left home,” he continued; “and I am 
polite to your enemies ; for they will not ex- Jreturning wonderfully improved in health and 
pect you to tolerate them, except for hu- £ spirits. \ ou sec the machine had been run* 
manity’s sake. But it is entirely different ? ning too fast: threatened to break down bc- 
with your friends; they will stick to you like ^fore it was worn out; but pure air, plenty of 
so many burrs; and perhaps annoy you forever, ^exercise, the freedom of tho forests, and tho 
One of the best men that I ever lived with, 5 excitement of the chase, have done more to 
a - kind, sclf-sacrificing friend he was, too, ^restore me than doctors or medicine could do. 
plagued me constantly more than I can ever > I have not been tramclled by fashion and 
tell; more than I can acknowledge to myself, >custom; or choked and cramped by uneon- 
without blushing; and in such an innocent, ^genial surroundings; while I have been caring 
unsuspecting manner, that I felt every day :>f° r m y animal nature. My inspiration is in nsy 
that I was a heathen to be annoyed by him. ' blood, as well as in the beauty and sublimity of 
I want a new clause put into the ‘Prayer > the works which I behold. Existence is enjoy- 
Book,’ ‘ From all particular friends, Good Lord ’ ment now. 1 live high. Murmuring brooks, 
deliver us.* ” > singing birds, sunshine and shadow, cloud* 

“ Then I infer that I should serve you bet- i and sunsets: tho ocean’s roar, the lightning’, 
ter as a foe than ns a friend,” I said. ?glarc, and the tempest’s fui-y, have made mo 

“ I think I should like you in cither enpn- ; tender and loving with their gentleness; or 
city,” he replied. “ X respect fierce animals; ’proud and daring with their terrors; hut I 
and your surly, moody ways wore a grateful - fin<1 m y rapture heightened by a perfect circu- 
contrast to these dead calm, contented people, ’lotion, nervous vigor, and energetic muscles, 
which I sec about me. You did not control’ Why 1 lean laugh heartily over the greatest 
your temper, or even attempt to smother your ; trouble that I ever had in all my lito; and I 
emotions; so I thought you were not hypo- 5 can spiritualize my most disagreeable tasks.” 
critical. I like an honest man, if he is sharp ; > “ Th e“ y° u arc a true philosopher; but, why 

just as I like roses if the stems are thorny; or ’did you bury yourself irn this obscure town ? ’ 
chestnuts if the burrs are prickly. I liked > 1 inquired. “What brought you here in the 
you because you tried to drive me from you: place, and what keeps you here in the 

because there was something in you to resist.” ’Isst place? * 

Here the shrill whistle of the engine, the > “ I cannot givo a very satisfactory answer 

ringing of the bell, and the shout of tho con- ’*» cither of your questions,” lio replied. “The 
ductor interrupted us; and announced to me, - place is well enough ; it docs not matter much 
that I had reached my destination. With a \ whei^ I live. I mean to bo independent of 
hasty “good-hy” to the stranger, I rose, took’circumstances for my happiness. Jlut my 
up my carpet-bag, and was proceeding to ^reason for living hero, it I have any. My 
make my exit, with all possible speed, when I ’tastes and pursuits, made me prefer solitude, 
perceived him close behind me. >1 wanted to hide somewhero; then it was a 

“Slop here?” I inquired. ’great accommodation to the man who sold mo 

“Yes.” >his piece, to get rid of it; and lastly, thongh 

“ Good ! we will finish the conversation, or >1 know you will think me superstitious, I had 
take another subject, and commence anew. T ’ a singular dream which decided me. I assure 
‘hope to bcc you often during my sojourn ’you, that there is here an extensive field for 
j, ere » , a borne missionary. I have lived in this 

“ Of course you will. Whore do you go?” ’place ten years, surrounded by Hag, Shag, 


t 

4 
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and —that other fellow ; a eet of creatures who 
do not realize that there is any world beyond 
their own families and neighborhood; where, 
if I were dependent upon society for enjoyment, 
I should bo perfectly miserable. My residence 
here has been the best discipline that I could 
have had ; for I have learned to depend upon 
my own resources, and live independently. I 
love the country. The hum of insects, and 
the warbling of birds, delights my car; and 
the tender buds and brilliant blossoms please 
my eye. I love to watch the silent changes 
that go on in the natural world, and reflect 
on the corresponding changes that are taking 
place in the spiritual life. From the time that 
the young year adorns himself in robes of 
beauty, till the fading flowers and falling 
leaves admonish us that he is in a decline, I 
revel in sunlight and gladness. And when 
decay and death fastens upon these treasures 
of the bright spring and glorious summer-time, 
I wonder wliy they bloom to fade; and why 
our hopes are phantoms; why love’s pale, 
sweet roses must wither; and why blights 
and disappointments fall upon our hearts,, 
and waste our spirits till naught is left but 
the ashes of youth’s brightest dream?. Every, 
thing I see tells me that there is a change await¬ 
ing me, and bids me prepare for it, even ns the 
leaves and flowers arc preparing; for I, like 
them, shall surely die; but not like them 
return to this life again, when spring, with its ] 
many sweet voices, shall call to me.” * 

“Yes,” I answered; “there is more than, 
we can comprehend in all these mysteries of 
lifo and death. ‘We have eyes, but we seei 
not.’ I envy you your leisure and retirement, j 
Unremitting toil and care is unfavorable to; 
thought and reflection.” J 

“True,” ho resumed; ** and for that reason« 
I have a constitutional aversion to mere! 
drudgery. There are men who arc glad to^ 
dig ditches and canals, and plow and plant, ( 
and reap and sow, for gold. And there arc< 
women who are willing to wash, and scrub, \ 
and bake, and iron, for money; and whi^itj 
is necessary that such things should be done, < 
I prefer to leave these exhausting labors toj 
people who have strength to work, and who; 
have no aspirations which make constant! 
employment irksome. And if I take care to< 
respect their rights, remunerate their toil, and< 
encourage their efforts to improve, I am their< 
benefactor when I use their hands to perform r 
my labor. If tlirce-fourths of the men nnd! 
women in the world are in a state of spiritual - 
babyhood yet, they are needed as much as the! 


Jmost cultivated and refined, whose souls have 
? ripened and matured under more favorable 

• circumstances. Mind must govern the matter, 
' and run the machinery which we find in this 
.•world. Some are born to plan, and others to 
J execute. What docs your day-laborer care 
5 for paintings and poetry, and beautiful Bun- 
^sets, and fine landscapes, when *hc has delved 
1 from dawn till dark, and is completely ex¬ 
hausted? He cares more for a good supper 
r and an easy couch, than for all the pictures 

• and poetry in the world. God help him , if he 
Jdoes not, while he is digging out his salva- 
>tion; else his restless, hungry spirit will de¬ 
vour his body. What does your washwoman 
'care for the fine arts; when her ragged, 
hungry children cry to her for bread and 
'clothing? She lives her poem; and her 

• week-day struggles and sacrifices, are her 
heroic deeds. But look! yonder is your 

• aunt’s dwelling, where a light is glimmering 
’through the trees.” 

• We had emerged from the wood into the 
\open country ; the road was smooth and even; 
'the air was fragrant with the smell of flowers 
,and new-mown hay; and I felt as if I should 
’enjoy my visit, in spite of my fears. We 

approached the house, and I bade my guide 
’“good night,” and went up the path that led 
to it. I stood a few minutes at the door. 
One experiences a peculiar sensation when he 
stands at a threshold which he has never 
crossed; waiting to be admitted into the pres¬ 
ence of a relative whom he has not seen for 
years. I felt uncertain about the reception. 
I might be remembered and welcome; or I 
might be a forgotten and an unwelcome guest. 
I rapped, and my aunt presented herself at 
the door, to answer the summons. She was 
glad to‘receive me; and the poor deluded 
creature seemed to think that I had conferred a 
favor in coming to see her; that she was 
under immense obligations to me for remem¬ 
bering her at all. She treated me as if I were 
a child yet, and for a few moments I forgot 
the years that had rolled over me. She was 
so edrdial, and inquired so affectionately after 
my health and prospects, that I ceased to 
think of the coarse, hard hands, the angular 
figure, and the old-fashioned attire, and re¬ 
membered only the kindly eyes, the hearty 
welcome and true hospitality of my relative. 
And while she prepared my supper, I told her 
about the gentleman who had been my guide; 
and who had instructed and entertained me 
by the way; adding that I hoped to be better 
acquainted sometime. I happened to look 
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into my aunt’s face, and observing that it had; 
elongated considerably during the recital, I 
paused to give her a chance to reply. Sho' 
proceeded immediately to inform mo that the 
gentleman in question was a very singular man. \ 
She'did not think h!m a good man, and she 
was quite sure that there was not another; 
person in the. whole neighborhood that had 
such strange notions, and peculiar ways, and. 
said such queer things as he did. I said I 
was sorry to hear it (to myself), and then 
listened attentively, while she went on and' 
dissected him, in the most scientific, manner,, 
for my especial benefit. Your medical student 
who has just graduated with the highest 
honors, knows comparatively nothing about 
the use of the scalpel. Some old woman who 
has used the dissecting-knife on her neigh¬ 
bor’s actions and intentions, till she is mistress 
of her art, will make him confess his ignor¬ 
ance, and stand confounded, while she prac¬ 
tices surgery. My poor aunt, like her un¬ 
fortunate nephew, looked through bad glasses. 
She was a kind-hearted creature, but quick to 
suspect evil, and discern defects. Her ener¬ 
getic method of treating her subject, made me 
understand that he was a positive character. 
No one eter aims a blow at a negative one. 
It is positive people that do all of the fighting, 
and. revolutionizing, and suffering and dying 
for principles; that are grand, noble, earnest, 
original, fearless and honest. It is the only 
type of character, in short, that inspires great 
reverence, and unbounded admiration. Your 
negative men and women do nothing at all for 
humanity. 

If my aunt had failed to perceive my new 
friend’s merits, and had taken alarm at his 
singularities, her account of him had increased 
my esteem, and when I made a vigorous effort, 
a few days afterwards, to defend the hapless 
subject from attack No. two, she shut up like 
Miss Murdstonc’s work-pocket, with a snap, 
and remained silent on that topic for several 
days. And I took the hint so politely given, 
and shut up too, for I never felt quite plucky 
enough to contend with a woman. It is better 
to retreat, than to be defeated, and so I leavo 
the field when the fair appear against mc v 

After supper, my aunt took me into her 
« spare room,” and Bhowed me where I was 
to sleep, and hoped that I would rest well; 
and then left me in possession of the premises 
till morning. There was a high-post bead- 
stead with a feather bed upon it, looming up 
higher than I had ever hoped to mount; a 
Striped yarn carpet covered the floor; there 


were white cambric curtains at the windows; 
half a dozen wooden-bottomed chairs ; a stu¬ 
pendous bureau; a looking-glass in a dark 
frame, with a gilt eagle mounted on the top of 
it; a table with a “Bible,” “Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress,” and “Baxter’s Saints’ Rest” upon it; 
and a mantel piece whereon was a tremendous 
flowerpot, in which asparagus, marigolds, 
pinks and poppies figured extensively. These 
comprised the furniture and ornaments of the 
room. And the contemplation of these ancient 
articles of furniture, and their precise arrange¬ 
ment, carried me away back to the time when 
they were in the fashion; and I wondered 
1 whether I should be considered outlandish 
and awkward by the next, generation. I 
| wished that, whatever else old time would do 

> with me, that ho would spare my heart from 
[growing old; that lie would preserve my af¬ 
fections fresh and pure; and that he would 

^keep my faith and hope alive till the last; and 
'that the palsying touch of age, nnd the icy 
? chill of life’s winter, may never wrinkle or 
[freeze my heart, is still my earnest prayer. 

■ After surveying my apartment, I ascended the 
[feather bed, and reaching the summit quite 
’exhausted, I fell asleep, and dreamed wonder- 
, ful things, about reclining on the tops of lofty 
mountains, of ground covered with striped 
grass, of huge bouquets scattered about in 

* profusion; and of golden eagles flying about 
>the woods. 

; I was wakened at an early hour by the 

• crowing and cackling, and lowing and bleat¬ 
ing, and barking and mewing of the animals. 

> I cannot understand why the brute creation 
J persist in making such horrible noises, at 
' such unseasonable hours. It was a Subbath 

morning, bright nnd beautiful, and it seemed 
so fit that man Bhould rest from labor, and 
worship on such a day as this, that I thanked 
'God for the day, more heartily than I had 
>ever done before. I made haste to dress, and 
J go abroad, that 1 might worship in the fields 
£ and groves, while the morning’s rosy light 
, bathed the earth. The word in season, on the 
^’pr^eding day, made me reflect; and looking 
j by a better light, nnd through a clearer glass, I 
f } felt that this world as it is, is just as good a 
J world as wc arc prepared to live in. If it 
J were better wc should not be fit to live in it; 
'if we were better it would not be fit for'us to 
>live in; but it requires so much teaching nnd 
^training to enable us to see these things U3 
jwe should. And there are so many poor 
] creatures that never see at all; that live and 
die in the dark. Pity the souls that pine 
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without a light in their clay prisons; that 
cannot stand the wear and tear of life; the 
rough usage and harsh discipline which forms 
a part of their education. They arc the fine 
china of human ware; they break and crack, 
and got unsightly and defaced. Sometimes 
the Father takes them home, and sometimes 
he suffers them to grow plain and homely. 
Returning from my walk, I presented myself 
at the kitchen door, where I was greeted by 
my illustrious relative, and informed that 
breakfast was waiting. We sat down to a 
bountiful repast, and I did it justice. After 
the meal was cleared away, and the house put 
in order, aunt began to make preparations to 
gp to meeting, and asked mo to accompany 
her. I consented to do so, and presently she 
appeared in her Sunday gown, and John 
hitched a very tame looking horse to a wagon ; 
and in we got, and off wc drove; while I was 
repeating, to myself, all of the poetry that I 
could recall, just then. I prudently refrained 
however, from saying anything very shocking 
aloud; for I remembered that it is easier to 
let a foolish speech slip out, than it is to take 
it back, or explain it away. Like poor Biddy, 
when laughed at for a simple remark, we 
may “wish it was back in our stomachs,” 
while it is not in our power to make people 
forget the idle words which we have spoken. 
IVc do not bridle our tongues; we do not even 
haltcr-brcnk them, on common occasions.^ 
When wc had driven about a mile and a half, 
Aunt Wiggins pointed to an unpainted wooden 
building, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
and informed me that wc were to attend 
service there. I looked for a place to fasten 
my horse, as wc approached the sanctuary; 
though ho was so steady and honest, that I 
am quite sure that he would not have gone 
home without a driver, if he had been allowed 
his liberty. We alighted, and I tied the nag 
to a tree; and ever since I have wanted to 
ask the brute’s forgiveness for the insult; for 
I am positive that he would be standing there 
now, if somebody had not compelled liin^ to 
go home. But I am not the only man that 
ought to humble himself enough to beg pardon 
of a beast. There are men who ought to be 
ashamed to look their cattle and horses in the 
face, who ought to go down on their knees to 
them, and confess their neglect and abuse; 
and promise to reform. We joined the crowd, 
and moved in the direction of the house; and 
entering, found some primitive arrangements 
for accommodating the congregation. This 
building wa3 used part of the time as a place 


of instruction for the rising generation; and 
judging from appearances the young ideas 
had shot in various directions. Some real 
i bright thoughts had forced their way clear 
; through the window panes, leaving very 
'singular shaped holes in the glass, and then 
i gone on, nobody knows where ; but probably ' 
’carrying destruction and ruin in their track. 
'Some little rustic genius had spent his pre¬ 
vious time in carving his name on the un- 
[painted desks and benches; while another 
i had displayed his skill in drawing, by pictures 
Jdone iu black and blue ink, upon the walls 
1 and woodwork. There were seats upon both 

> sides and one end of the room. Upon the 
’other end, was a platform and desk, for the 
; usc of the pedagogue or preacher. 

Men and women, with bowed heads and 
J wrinkled brows, came there to get their 

> spiritual strength renewed ; and if their souls 
Jwere as crooked and misshapen as their 
’bodies, they surely had much need of help. 

! Young men and maidens came there in their 
’holiday attire, with light steps and pleasant 
5 faces, to Bee and be seen; to gather instruc¬ 
tion, or to get consolation; as is the custom. 

> in larger towns, w'here splendid temples and 

> costly altars appeal to the senses. And littl® 

J children came there, with their innocent prat¬ 
tle, and careless glee, to stare and wonder 
5 till they were tired, and then sleep till it was 
J time to go home. When the preliminary ex¬ 
ercises were concluded, the preacher, or ex-. 
>horter, rose, and proceeded to edify part of his 
J congregation, and terrify the rest. It was 
evident that he had never had a “call” to 

> preach; and he talked a great deal to Bay a 
tittle ; but the discourse was fully appreciated 
>by some of the brethern, if the responses 
, were any evidence. The truth was so diluted, 
that it required extraordinary patience and 
>discernment to pick it out after it was served 
J up. If the subject was not dull, I was; and 
>whcn “ sixthly, lastly, finally, in conclusion, 
>a few remarks and I’ll close,” were all past; 

5 and the last, and to mo the most refreshing 
>sentence uttered, namely, “I add no more,” 
jl felt like saying “amen” with the brothers. 

5 Amen, to the last sentence I could have said 
5 in the most hearty manner; in the real 

glory,” “hallelujah” style. And when 

> slowly afterwards, I heard one of the brothers 
^ tell him that he had handled his subject re~ 
*markably % I felt a groat inclination to laugh 
j outright, in spite of the time and place. The 
>crowd began to disperse; I assisted my aunt 
>into her wagon, unfastened her horse, and 
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begged to be excused from attending her 
home, as I preferred walking. I was soon 
joined by my new friend, who inquired if the 
minister had said anything that reached my 
cose*. I thought ho had not, but hoped he 
had reached somebody’s case. It was sad if lie 
had not helped or comforted some one that day. 

“Pioneer work must often bo done by 
bunglers, ” he said; “and perhaps tho 
preacher that has failed to edify you and I, 
has spoken to a class that could be spoken to 
in no other way; and ministered to the wants 
and necessities of a people who were unpre¬ 
pared for any other teaching. Babes must 
have milk; and gross minds must have gross 
experiences. What is palatable to one, is 
sickening to another; and what is nourish¬ 
ment for one, is poison for another. The mind 
craves some kinds of food, and rejects others ; 
and, ‘ grows by what it feeds on.’ ” 

“ Well, you do not find crumbs even to feed 
on here,” said I. “You surely do not attend 
these meetings for any good it can do you.” 

“I have found it pleasant and profitable 
sometimes,” ho answered*. “ The simple testi¬ 
mony of a consistent Christian is worth more 
than all the fine sermons in the world. Some 
good old Aunt Dorothy, who docs not know 
much, and whom nobody notices; who tnkes 
the lowest seat in church and the meanest 
place everywhere; who has waded through 
deaths and afflictions of every kind, can help 
you more in yonr darkness and distress than 
all the preachers in the world. She knows 
what she has lived, and in whom she has' 
trusted. She deals in truths and realities, and 
leaves forms and shams to those whose shallow, 
experiences can make them satisfied with such| 
husks. And the meanest wretch who stands 
tip and confesses his errors with a broken, 
voice and repentant tear, is white before his' 
God compared with his proud, self-righteous 
brother, who has never stumbled, for he has, 
something valuable to offer. A sense of sin\ 
will never be despised; for it is the wanderer’s' 
most acceptable offering.” * 

“You can discern spiritual truths, and per-, 
ceive the beauty and mystery that lies hidden* 
in common things I said, “whil§ X have been< 
walking heedlessly over them and past them,, 
never dreaming how curious and interesting' 
they were.” < 

4 ‘You are going to see truly and clearly hej 
replied; “yon will study and understand when ( 
you get your new ‘spectacles* and are pre-< 
pared to use them.** * 

■When I reached home, I found my venerable < 
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> relative bustling about preparing our supper 

> like a real Martha woman as she was. Thcso 
J careful, troubled Marthas form a numerous 

> Class, and are very unliko the humble, patient 
J Marys. Wo respect the former, and acknow¬ 
ledge that we could not live without them; but 
! we love the latter. Working and serving ia 
J well, but weeping and waiting is belter. 

* This busy, helpful woman, my aunt, lived 
>more in the past than in the present or future. 

I She rode in the car backwards, and wa» 
j always looking towards the road that she had 

> gono over With a dim eye, faint heart, and 
J feeble faith, she looked forward when some 

> fair prospect or inviting field was pointed out. 

) She saw plainly tho trinls of life’s morning; 
Jbut forgot that tho fogs and mists that cloud 
>tho dawn may be dispelled before noonday, 

> and that tho sun may set as gloriously as if 
the day had been ushered in with rosy light. 
She was exacting too—a perfect, Shylock in 
her way. 

Distressingly good people aro oflcn troubled 
in that way, and that is one reason that we 
enjoy the society of sinners best. There are 
men who must have their heaping measure 
and their half cent; and there arc women who 
want every one to be sure to make their own 
half of tho bed, and sweep their own half of 
the room every time. They love justice mora 
than mercy, and think the law with its frowns 
and terrors better than the gospel with its 
tenderness and forbearance. 

Somehow the current of my thoughts or 
inclinations drifted me in the direction of 
my new friend's home very often, and some¬ 
how his current drifted him in my direction 
quite as often: so we met nearly every day 
during my sojourn there. My faith in his 
integrity remained unshaken, and my admira¬ 
tion increased. It is good to have some one 
to believe in—to find some one who will be¬ 
lieve in us, whom we will listen to, and who 
will listen to us, when no one else will. 

Upon my return from one of these visits one 
day# I found my careful aunt looking very 
much as if she smelt woollen burning some¬ 
where; and when I asked tho cause of her 
mental discomforture, she gravely informed 
mo that she feared that my character would 
suffer if I continued so intimate with tho 
gentleman in question. 

“You mean reputation” I suggested. “Tho 
terms are not synonymous as you suppose.” 

“Perhaps so,” she replied; “I am not good 
at. splitting hairs. You make nice distinctions. 
Pray tell mo the difference.” 
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“ Well,” I answered, “ character belongs to ^should bo. Yet they find people who are glad 
the soul; it is tho motives which govern ?to take their pills, without asking whether the 
action, and for that we are accountable; but £ doctor ever has or ever will swallow a dose 
reputation is the light in which these actions ^like that dealt out for them. Reformers know 
are viewed. The estimation in which we ore ^this, and find out after awhile that many of 
held by the universal public, the judgment ? their benevolent plans and beautiful theories 
which men Bee fit to pasB upon us, may bo, ^.aro impracticable. There is implanted within 
and often is, erroneous. For that we are not Jus a love of truth and goodness, and a desire 
accountable. It is impossible for another to‘>to see all men useful and happy; but the 
see tho springs from which our actions flow; ccowardice of weak people, and the villany of 
po it is quite possible 'that a man may have a >bad ones, has made it impossible to do all that 
good character and a bad reputation, or a bad ^should be done for suffering humanity. .We 
character and a good reputation. The first ■ ;feel the way to these truths with our hearts, 
rests with God and ourselves, the last with our ^or reason our way to them with our heads. It 
friends and enemies. A sensitive man will'does not matter much which way we come; 
always be distressed if he is misunderstood, ;but we find wise men with their ingenious 
and public opinion is not to be disregarded, 'theories and profound philosophies, and simple 
But there need not be much fear about results. ^ women with their undying affections and trust- 
If a man’s reputation is worse than he deserves ^ing natures, upon the same platform, recog- 
for a time, the mistake will surely be dis- jnizing the same principles and believing the 
covered, and all whose good opinion is really 'same doctrines. You are tired with my lecture, 
worth carifig for will hasten to make repara- ;aunt; I will not trespass on your patience in 
tion. It is gratifying to feel that we are c , this way again.” 

known as we are; but if it is to be a part of “ Do n ot leave me this afternoon,” she said, 
our discipline to go through the whole, or a \the next day, when Bhe thought she saw me 
portion of our lives, without this recognition, 'preparing to go out. “This is your last day; 
it becomes our duty to submit and wait stay and read to me.” 

patiently till men reverse their hasty deci- j “With pleasure,” I answered. “ Here is 
eions. It is sad if this is not done till we; a speech. Will you hear that?” 
have ceased to sorrow and rejoice over such ? “ Oh dear, no; I shall not be interested in 

things; but comforting to remember that it ;that,” she replied. 

will surely be done some day. Wc should £ “Very well, here is an account of Monsieur 

handle reputations carefully, for we hurt our- JMontrosse’s ascension in. a balloon.” 

solves when we are unjust to others; and “I do not wish to hear about that either,” 


habit of seeing imperfections, and trusting to 
appearances, is the surest method of becoming 
uncharitable and unjust. And the man who 
refuses to acknowledge his faults and rectify 
his mistakes, is like one going through life 
with a diseased limb, suffering more thaa can 
be described, yet refusing to part with the 
troublesome member. Too many people pet 
some sin or weakness which is a constant 


) said she. “ If God had intended people to go 
;up in the air, He would have furnished them 
i' wings—would He not V* 

; “I should think so, aunt; and if He had 
'intended them to go on a road He would have 
;put them on wheels also—would He not? But 
{I find a story here, I know you are sufferiijg 
} % to hear that.” 

£ “ Well, read it, and do not be making fun 


affliction and reproach, and have not courage ?of me any more.” 

to strike the fatal blow which will sever a p So I read to her that last afternoon of my 
source of shame and pain from aU that is^visit; and then we talked, and for a wonder 
pleasant and desirable. They are too*'cow-y we agreed on several subjects. The prospect 
ardly to coni.cnt to amputation, and they lose ^of parting so soon made ns forbearing. In the 
their lives in consequence.” £ evening we went together to her strange neigh- 

“Good preaching is rarely followed by good £bora, and had a delightful visit with them, 
practicing,” observed my aunt. ^ I could scarce keep a steady voice and dry 

“But that should not detract from the merit ^oy®s when I bade that man farewell. I felt 
•f tho preaching,” said I. “ If we are hungry, cindebted to him for one of the best lessons 
we oan eat from earthen plates; if wo arethat I had ever received.- Whether I have 
thirsty, we can drink from tin cups. Doctors 5 profited by it or not remains for others to say. 
are not always \yilling to take their own pills, ^Whenever I find myself bobbing and jolting, on 
although it is generally conceded that they ^ the track, switching off, frowning at the pas - 
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Bengers, and hating everybody, I think of the 
old “specs” which I used to wear, and 
straightway don the new ones, 

“I do not think that man so bad after all,” 
my aunt remarked, as we travelled homeward 
that evening. 

“I knew you would not think ill of him 
when you came to get acquainted. You will 
like him vastly yet,” I said. 

On the morrow I departed, carrying with 
me many pleasant recollections of my first 
visit in the country. 

The years rolled on, and when every sum¬ 
mer came I remembered my lone relative, and 
forgot in her quiet, peaceful home the cares 
and vexations of my life in town. Theso 
yearly visits got to be a luxury which I could' 
not afford to miss. The last time that I went, 
a little band of friends and neighbors assem- ( 
bled at her house one cloudless afternoon; a| 
prayer was said, a funeral hymn was sung, < 
and with slow and solemn tread the body of, 
my aunt was borne to an open grave. ' 
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©he ©Id gujellimj, 

BY K, ANNA RAWSON. > 

There is always something deeply interest- 1 
ing to me in ruined habitations, however rude , 
may be the style of architecture, or uncouth 1 
tiie design, or homely the surroundings. The > 
ivied castles of the llhine, the crumbling! 
fortresses of Scotland, the mouldering piles of > 
Italy, may be grand in their decay, and en- \ 
«* ired by historic and romantic associations 5 
to the beholder, yet the decaying vestiges of 
the last century to be met with in our New ? 
England towns, speak to the reflective mind as > 
deeply, if not as irresistibly, as they. IJ 
chanced the other day, while walking in the ’ 
open country, to meet with one of these—a . 
deserted dwelling at least a century old, far ’ 
from any abode of niftn, away from the county \ 
road, its rotton walls familiar only to the bird J 
of the forest. The surroundings were in keep¬ 
ing with the dwelling. Venerable tress were 1 
■cattered here and there, which bore many! 
icars, proofs of their battling with the storms 
of many seasons. The garden choked with 
weeds and bushes, the well filled with stones 
and rubbish, the sunken steps that led to the 
door, all gave the same silent echo of desola¬ 
tion. I stepped within the door and looked 
around. A stone chimney occupied at least 
half the space within the walls. The small 
rooms contained ample fireplaces. Huge beams 
traversed the walls overhead. The ceiling was 
dropping from tho walls, and Xhe dresser was 
damp with mould. I dared not trust tho 
broken stairway to explore further, but sat 
down and mused on tho past history of this 
time-worn edifice. 

The hands that fashioned it are doubtless 
resting from their toiland they who called 
thi3 dwelling home —the dearest word save one 
in our language—where are they? Its most 
recent occupants may still be on earth, but 
those who a century ago gathered here have 
found ere this the dwelling not made with 
hands. That fireplace once glowed with flame. 


and round it gathered the household, from tho 
patriarchal head to the wee darling of all. A 
mother once presided here, the gentle priestess 
at the altar of hQme. Prayers and songs have 
echoed here, and it maybe oaths and cursings, 
from lips now forever hushed. Across that 
threshold merry feet have bounded from school, 
and church, and play. That door has closed 
on youths going forth to find what the world 
had in store for them, and brides whose smiles 
were veiled by teai*3 as they said good-by to 
the home of their childhood. Stalwart men 
have returned with glowing cheek to its portal, 
who to the fond maternal heart were always 
boys. And death has entered here an un¬ 
bidden guest, and brave and gentle hearts 
have followed him to the land of silence. And 
the old house—has it kept no record? has it 
ever been a silent witness of human struggle? 
No, it is now eloquent, it speaks of the past in 
better language than I can write, it writes with 
deeper emphasis than ever came from human 
lips, “passing away.” I listened to the wind 
moauing through its crevices, as though sigh¬ 
ing a requiem for departed days, and, strolling 
homeward, I saw the setting sun wreath the 
old house in a baptism of glory, as though 
striving to dispel the reign of silence and 
decay. 

Milford, March, 1854. 
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BY SARA ADELA WENTZ. 

A south wind stirred among tiie cedars, and 
shook petals from the apple blossoms to her 
feet. She stood upon the river’s quiet brink, 
with the garden between her and the house; 
her palms were pressed together as if she 
wrestled with herself, and she Bliook her 
bended head shudderingly, as if she dared not 
look up for guidance to the Being who might 
require of her—sacrifice 1 only sacrifice ! How 
little she had understood the pitiful word ; it 
reached to every side of her spirit, and her 
soul seemed world-wide in its apprehensions 
about her fate. One hand rested upon an 
apple-bough above her drooping head—that^ 
fair bend so classically crowned with soft' 
brown hair; she thought his hand would 
stroke it tenderly when she was arranging it 
two hours ago. The wind swayed to and fro 
the light muslin dress that she wore; it arrested 
her eye, and she clenched the floating folds as 
if they mocked her with the words he spoke 
when first lie saw her wear it—“You look so 
pure in that!” Most blessed of all words they 
seemed to her then. That night when she 
prayed, she had entreated, “ O, my Father, 
make me pure, wholly pure, at any cost! 
Make my spiritual nature beautiful, even 
though it be through supreme suffering!” 

Ah I what had she known of suffering then? 
There had seemed a deep poetry about it; and 
she saw it now; she thirsted to be pure and. 
beautiful, with airs of Eden floating through 
the temple of her being, for his sake ; that she 
might be loved humanly. What if there were 
no way to make her so, except the way of 
renunciation? What if she must take up one 
bleeding tendril of her heart after another and 
wrench them from him ? Could she fasten 
them upon the great and dreadful God? 

“Margery! Margery!” called a childish 
voice, and her little sister laughed with glee 
to have found her. She looked impatiently 
upon the child at first, then a tide of strange 
emotion swept into her stony eyes; she held 
out both arms, and her lips strove to part in a 
smile. She sat down on the ground and took 
the little one in her arms, pressing her against 
her breast with divinest pity; her tears fell 
upon the golden head, and her heart burst 
forth, “0, Christ, even so Thou didst pity me 
in my happy days, knowing that I Bhould be 
broken on a rock !” 

“ I’ve been in the nrbor with Sophie and 
Sir. Ingham, Margery,” said little Jessie. 
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“Is he there?” was tho sharp demand, and, 
the girl sprang up, setting down the child so 
roughly that she cried an instant. “Go into 
the house, Jessie. Don’t go near tho arbor. 
Go 1” 

Jessie obeyed, and Margery fled like a wild' 
animal along the river bank ; she was trying to 
.flee from everything that made up the sum of 
her existence. O to hide! to find some place; 
where Paul should never see her in her mor¬ 
tally wounded condition ! She stopped at last 
and looked upon the cool river—nh ! with such 
desire!—but the great and dreadful God held 
her back. The water was shallow at a short 
distance above, and here and there a stone; 
appeared above the surface; she crossed slowly, ■ 
looking down and observing with a sensation 
of relief that her feet got wet; she knew that; 
people took cold in that way and died after 
awhile. She plunged into dense woods free; 
from underbrush, and wandered about until 
the sun had set and the early moon hung in. 
the May sky; the dew came down, but did not; 
fade the brilliant fire that burned on her- 
cheeks; it was fed by a devouring heart-flame. { 
She arrested herself suddenly, and uttered,< 
“ He will think I am hurt—hurt even as I am—• 
if I do not appear at the tea-table!” i 

Then she put up her hand to see if her hair■ 
was disordered ; the wind had blown it a little. < 
She gathered some wild vines and wove them; 
into a wreath as she hastily walked home-< 
ward; this she threw over her head ns she. 
entered the dining-room door with a smile.' 
She was not absolutely beautiful, but she 
looked so at this moment when Paul Ingham’s, 
eyes fell upon her; she looked radiant and 
queenly, with the flashing light in her eyes, ) 
the rose in her cheeks, and deep coral on her. 
proud lips. Her father and mother, with Mr. ( 
Ingham, her friend Sophie, and little Jessie,' 
eat at the table. < 

“How late I am!” she exclaimed. “And; 
what a ramble I have had!” < 

“ We expected you before,” said Sophie. * 
Paul said nothing, but there was an unde-; 
fined anxiety in his searching eyes, and a; 
slight compression of his under lip, as lie; 
watched all her movements. He had directed; 
Jessie to find her, and knew that she was aware; 
of his visit. Had she looked at him, he would ( 
have taken possession of her; he would, with-; 
out knowing his power, have asserted sway; 
over her wretched spirit, and have drawn her; 
out of the abyss of torture in which she had 
been thrust by Sophie. But she had a woman’s 
art, and she acted ably the part she had set 


herself to fulfil; there was a sense that told 
her Paul watched her curiously, and this 
observation was like a buoyant wave beneath 
her; never had she seemed so artless, so 
fascinating. Pride in some natures is bo 
powerful, that in certain emergencies it wholly 
puts off Its ordinary ultimation, and seizes the 
helm of the mind, ordering every faculty to do 
its behest. Paul thought Margery was never 
so bewitching and so unapproachable; there 
was no tie between them; he had never told 
her of his love; it was rather because tho 
young girl had flown with startled timidity to 
other topics when he would have done so, ihun 
because he had not intended it; he wished now. 
with a kind of terrible throe that he had secured 
her before, that he might take her band,’ lead 
her away, question her, and make her look at 
him. 

When tea was over, she went to a side table, 
took up a goose quill, and, approaching Mr. 
Ingham, said carelessly— 

“ O, will you mend this pen for me? I pre¬ 
fer the ancient style of writing to any gold pen 
that can be manufactured. I have two letters 
that I must write this evening, and, if you will 
all promise not to trouble me, I’ll write them 
in the parlor; otherwise I shall mount to my 
sanctum and leave you.” 

“O don’t go up stairs, Margery,” said 
Sophie, putting an arm around her. 

Shall l tell tho truth, and say that Margery 
wished that Sophie lay dead before her? Yes, 
that was the thought that came; but she re¬ 
sisted it mightily. She wished even more— 
that she lay dead herself. She put her two 
hands on Jessie’s white shoulders and leaned 
over her, whispering to her to go and get her 
face washed. Tho little golden head seemed 
to come between her and perdition ; when she 
lifted herself, the snake-like arm was with¬ 
drawn. 

“ I will try not to trouble you, Miss Mar¬ 
gery, as much aa you trouble mo by this 
industrious letter-writing,” said Mr. Ingham, 
as he handed her the pen. 

“That is very magnanimous and devoted— 
a beautiful state of mind,” she responded, try¬ 
ing tho nib of the pen on her thumb nail. 
“Come, Jessie, let me wash tho clouds of 
honey from your countenance—I see that you 
don’t respect my suggestion and start off your¬ 
self.” 

She led the child away, and soon reappeared 
with her in the parlor, where her father, Mr. 
Ingham and Sophie sat; the two latter were 
near a window, and Paul held a Bkein of 
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worsted, which Sophie was winding. Margery 
looted herself at a little stand, laid her writing- 
paper before her, while her heart seemed to 
clutch itself at sound of two voices. She had 
come there to hide her hurt by appearing 
somewhat as usual; Blie looked around, with 
suspended pen, and remarked— 

“ What a lovely shade of worsted, Sophie !” 

She did not hear the answer, but dated her 
letter. Then, all unconscious of what her pen 
was tracing, site wrote— 

“My Darkish Sophik—I will bo with you 
this afternoon. Paul Ingham.” 

. It was that day only that she had picked up 
an open note in Siphie's room bearing these 
words. Sophie had been a friend from child¬ 
hood; but as years developed the two girls, 
Margery had discovered their lack of con¬ 
geniality; nil that flashed over her as rich, 
and rare, and generous, she drew back from 
Sophie’s sight, as if she might breathe upon it 
and tarnish it. With some friends Margery 
would give way to joyous bursts of enthusiasm; 
with Sophie her spontaneity was petrified; 
yet every year the handsome, showy, witty 
girl came to visit her—or rather she came to 
visit the town, Hie house, the fresh air, the 
dinner-table, the evening ride, the gentlemen 
who frequented the house. 

Margery always felt her heart give a bound 
of dread when she received a letter announcing 
one of these visits ; but she almost always went 
straight to her chamber after perusing the 
epistle, locked her door, dropt on her knees, 
and prayed to take the event ns heaven-sent, 
and this style of spirit preparation enabled her 
to receive her old companion with kindness. 
She made sacrifices to her pleasure so cheer¬ 
fully, one would not have suspected the friction 
she had undergone. One day her mother said 
anxiously— 

“ I fear, my child, Sophie will not have on 
elevating influence over you.” 

“ Why, mother,” Margery had responded 
archly, “I have flattered myself that she was 
making an angel of me very fast!” 

“ Be watchful lest she make you an augel of 
darkness,” was the smiling rejoinder. 

These words recurred to Margery in the 
midst of her torture, while her heart was re¬ 
iterating, “0, that she were dead— dead — 
dead! Her siren wiles will drag him to the 
bottomless pit ns well as me!” 

That was an hour when Margery Gray hung 
suspended over hell; she of whom mothers had 
said, “ How noble and conscientious she is !” 


j She saw it all ; it was her supreme hour ; 
' she sat there acting a part, disguising before 
; human eyes that friends and nngels contended 
'fiercely for her, and that dier panting heart 
blocked itself to the purposes of tlie fiends. It 
■is not so much the evil thoughts that come to 
. ns that determine our character; it is the 
l mightiness of the struggle to conquer them 
that can swing us from hell to the third heaven. 
, She trembled in the grasp of the demons that 
had come for her that day, and lifted her 
, agonized eyes mutely upwards, while her heart 
moaned, “They will tear me in pieces and 
i none can deliver.” 

> Even then help was not bo far off as Bhe 
J thought; she had lost all track of the con versa- 
^ tion going on about her, but nt this instant she 
■heard her father’s good, protecting voice in 
l these words, “ lie that overcometh shall in- 

> herit all things.” 

I How she longed to cast herself in his arms 

• and have him press her close against his 

• breast — her good father! “the serene of 
: peice” seemed to emanate from his whole 
: being. 

■ Soon after this there was a stir, and Mr. 

• Ingham took his leave; they all shook hands 

- with him, Margery among the rest. She 

■ watched his retreating form from the window 
—oh, with what infinite love and anguish. 

; Sophie went to the door with him; how often 
: she had done so. As t. nt thought came, the 
burning flame leaped more cruelly to her 
; cheek—perhaps she had sometimes gone alone 

- when he would have preferred Sophie; she had 
' mistaken a transient, slight penchant for such 

• sad love as she experienced. Did she not re- 

- member now with what gay abandon lie had 
laughed at Sophie’s wit? The wit had seemed 
charming to her (hen. 

: She went to her chamber as soon as possible, 

and the word overcome, ihiillcd her, stung 
her, inspired her, demanded her, even down to 
the roots of her heart; she was brave, she fell 
down prostrate, but when her forehead touched 
the dirt, she said, “ I trill overcome!” Why 
tell of the long night spent in wrestling with 
devouring temptation! Why tell that she 
' wept before God and found no answer! When 
morning came, her hate of Sophie seized her 
anew ; it had at some instants been alloyed. 
How to meet her; how to speak gently to her. 
All at once she recalled some advice her father 
gave her when she was angry with a school¬ 
mate. “Take her a bunch of flowers,” said 
he, “and at the moment you hand them to her 
with kind feeling, God will lay an unseen 
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flower on your lips.” She had dono this wit 1: vj “Thank you; not now, mother dear. I need 
exquisite faith, and she remembered even ye! >nothing now but to pray that 1 may do my 
the holy wonder that rolled over her spirit as,*,work.” 

her schoolmate caught her in her arms, saying,Benedictions, kisses and tears fell again 
“ How good you are I” f»upon the daughter's face, then Mrs. Gray 

Margery went to the garden with weary, cjsilently left the room to pray lor the stricken 
shrinking step, as a condemned criminal obeys ; one# She suspected the truth, for .Sophia had 
another’s will. “I do not love her,” she said by innuendoes half convinced her of Mr. Ing¬ 
as she plucked a flower; “why perform an act > hum's attachment to herself. In half an hour, 
that symbolizes love?” But a constraining > Sophie entered after knocking, 
angel made her feci that a good motive was the; “ 1 am going away in the morning train!” 
only kind of love of which she was at presentshe exclaimed. “Aunt has written for me. I 
capable; she must put her hand to some out- have oceans of packing to do to-night.” 
ward deed that, would testify to her conscience 1 “Can I help you?” asked Margery, almost 
a desire to attain a spirit of forgiveness. So 'with eagerness, 
sitting on a rustic bench, she wove many bios* “Yes, if you will.” 

soms into a bouquet. She and Sophie entered.. During the next two weeks Margery avoided 
the breakfast-room at the same moment by {meeting Mr. Ingham; then at her mother’s 
different doors. “Here are some flowers, 'persuasion sho went West and spent throe 
Sophie,” she said, laying them by her plate, {months. 

Sophie eyed her keenty as she thanked her,'.- One day, when she was on her return, sho 
not in the least comprehending the terrible-’stood on the deck of a Hudson river steamer, 
paths through which Margery had walked in - looking upon the rolling, wooded heights, so 
the night-time, until they had led her to that' brilliant with the gorgeous timings of October, 
simple act—that mighty act. Yes; it seemed Italy never boasted a lovelier sky, a more 
for a few moments to lift the vulture from her. transcendent sunset; its luminous glory seemed 
heart; a gleam from the unclouded glory : reflected on her suul. 

beamed above her, fur a few moments only. V “Margery I” uttered an eager, startled voice. 

After breakfast, Sophie went directly to her' She caught the railing by which she stood, 
music as usual. Margery said—“Mother, may >and breathed, “Oh!” as she met Paul’s eyes; 
I have some jelly to take to the sick woman'Ids hand was upon her arm. 
at the foot of the hill? Perhaps I may be-' “ You frightened me,” she said; “I thought 
gone some time.” ^ these people were strangers to me.” 

It seemed necessary to her very breathing.' He removed his hand and stood silent, ro- 
that she should be absent from Sophie during ■ garding her earnestly, while his face ulter- 
this mortal conflict. She visited the poor / mitely flushed and paled; it asked n question 
woman, and remained until she had performedwhich his speechless tongue could not utter, 
all the little offices that were requisite, then Her eyes fell, and she partially turned away 
she left her, and obtaining the key of the-her face; then angry that she had so nearly 
church, she entered it and locked the doorlost her telecontrol, she inquired — 
after her. It seemed to her as if she might ; “Have you seen my friends recently, Mr. 
get nearer to the heart of the Lord if she .* Ingham ?” 

searched for Him in Hia temple; she lay prone He paid no attention to her question, but 
before Him in such anguish and entreaty as asked — 

poorer natures never know; she tried to givc{ “ Margery, do you dislike me ?” 

up the scheme of her life into the All-powerful > “ Certainly not; you have always been one 

Hands; but she shuddered to do it. She went of the kindest of our friends.” 

honfe at sunset, and strove hard to appear as. ' “ Our friends!” he repented with a bitter 

usual ; she escaped to her room, and sat down: accent. “I once hoped that I was your friend.’ 

by the window in the almost luminous twilight. { “Will you not be so?” she said, with arch 

Her mother came in very soon, and observed gentleness; then she pointed out a stately 

the touching expression of the pale, fair face;{ residence, and asked, “Do you like that styla 

she softly put her palms on each cheek, and . of building?” 

lifting Margery’s face a little, kissed her fore-{ He followed the direction of her finger, and 
head. {ns she involuntarily turned her face to him for 

“I drop my blessing there,” she said.5an answer, his eyes fell upon hers with an ex- 

When you need me, my heart is ready.” ?pression that suffused check and brow with 
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vermilion; her outstrotchod hand drooped un-? looking towards Sophie with blame; it will 
consciously. £ hurt me.” 

“Will you givo up avoiding me when you < “Ay, with God’s help. Teach me to walk 
get homo ?” he asked, in a low tone. ? towards heavenly places through your innocent 

She was silent a moment under the spell of‘j heart, Margery 1" 
the magician ; then she thought of Sophie, and “ Innocent ?" repeated she, thoughtfully. “ I 
that ho had turned from one to the other. Site j hated her, Paul; but I do uoL now—1 pity her. 
raised her head somewhat slowly, somewhat '’There have often been times when the ever- 
proudly, and answered— ^lasting doors of my soul have been lifted up 

“I shall never intend to treat you with dis- for the entrance of the King of glory, and each 
courtesy, Mi. Ingham!” 'time I have prayed light might fall on h rr. 

He left her side abruptly, and walked up^ao that lias made me, perhaps, more innocent 
and down the deck; then ho returned with .’than I was.” 
eyes that burned in contrast with his paleness, 
and said— 

“ I will not lose you, Margery, unless it be 
God’s fiat. I will bo patient—I have been 
patient.” 

“ I think you never found me. Perhnps you 
found Sophie,” she replied, her pride a little 
touched at the implication that lie had come 
near obtaining her. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Sophie!” 

She looked straight at him, and met only an 
expression of supreme astonishment. 

“ Did you suppose I cared for Sophie?” 

“Did you never care for her?” 

“Never! Why, did you think so?” 

“ 1 saw a note of yours to her one day.” 

“I never ■wrote a word to her. You arc 
under some misapprehension.” 

Margery blushed at Sophie’s intrigue; and, 
recalling her many little arts to captivate 
Mr. Ingh am, she believed that forgery was 
added to her stratagems to detach him from her. 

“If it had not been for this misapprehen¬ 
sion, would I have come nearer winning this?' 1 
he asked, touching her hand which lay on the 
ruiling. 

“ Yes,” was the honest, agitated answer. 

“ And is it won now ? Is it mine ?” 

She hesitated, while thought after thought 
swept over her face; then she mutely laid it 
within his. After a long, low talk, Paul Ing¬ 
ham said— 


“It is Sophie who has made this beloved 
face so thin. 1 cannot forgive her for it, nor 
for the bitter days she gave to me.” 

“Do not say so,” said Margery. “I could 
not have spared Sophie from my life. I hope 
her work for me is done, but l know the flaming 
sword was held by her; it drove me from a 
present Paradise; by a route I would not have 
chosen, it has pointed me to victory. Common 
duties have become more significant to me 
since we last met; I have gained something to 
carry to heaven' ; with me. Protect me from, 
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BY AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WATTING.’* 

It was a public day at Sheffield. From the 
fitting room windows at the Oaks we could see 
groups of men gathered upon the village green, 
gesticulating vehemently as though in earnest 
discussion, and now and then an angry note of 
altercation struck sharply through the still 
summer afternoon, making unpleasant discord 
in Nature’s psalm of thanksgiving and praise. 

“Ah, ’tia a shame, and so strange,” cried 
peace-loving Lily, 44 that half a dozen persons 
cannot come together now-a-days without get¬ 
ting into some wrathful dispute about national 
affairs.” 

“Not strange, Lily,” mother said. “These 
are stormy times. Men feel deeply and ex¬ 
press themselves strongly. Scarcely two per¬ 
sons see things from precisely the same stand¬ 
point. Hardly three, even if united in their 
views of the end to be attained, agree exactly 
in thejr notions of the best method of attaining 
it. Under strong excitement, wordy combats 
will necessarily ensue between those of dis- 
■enting opinions regarding popular questions.” 

Just then we heard the gate shut with a 
heavy clang, and Frank came up the walk with 
quick, impatient tread. Stepping upon the 
Teranda, he turned hastily around, threw off 
his hat, pushed the hair away from his fore¬ 
head, and stood silently^ looking towards the 
town—a smouldering fire in his fine, dark eyes, 
a hot tlush of anger on his bronzed cheeks. 

“Come in, Francis.” Mother always spoke 
his name with such deep accents of pride and 
tenderness. We had noticed it more since he 
came back to us maimed and broken—one of 
the many sad wrecks cast up from the blood- 
red sea of war. Ills misfortune ennobled, 
glorified him in her eyes—and not in hers 
alone. 

44 Come in, Francis.” 

“Presently, mother.” 

Something in his tone, in his manner, at¬ 
tracted her attention, accustomed as she was 
to detect every shade of feeling in the counte¬ 
nances and voices of her dear ones. 

“What has disturbed you, my son?” she 
asked, leaning from the open window beside 
which she was sitting. 

“Traitors! Don’t make me talk; I feel as 
though I were possessed with a legion of 
devils,” he broke forth, wheeling sharply 
about, and beginning to pace back and forth 
in an excited manner. 

Lily crossed herself in mimic terror. Helen, 


who from her low seat near the door had been, 
eyeing him mischievously over the top of Haw¬ 
thorn’s “Scarlet Letter,” started up suddenly, 
exclaiming in tragic voice— 

“‘What is ho whosogriof 
Boars such an emphasis? whoso pi i rase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane.’” 

She sprang out on the veranda with the air 
of a braggadocio, and went storming up and 
down at a furious pace. 

■“Zounds, show me what thou’lt do: 

Won’t weep? Woo't tight? Woo’t fast? Woo’t tear 
thyself? 

Woo't drink up Esile, eat a crocodile ? 

ru du’t—’ ” 

“Bravo, Nell! You out-IIamlet namlet,” 
Frank said, laughing in spite of himself at her 
absurd-acting. “Don’t make sport of me,” 
throwing his arm around her and drawing her 
in-doors. “A man can’t nurse wrath a great 
while in an atmosphere like this, but I havt 
been nearly choking with it for the last two 
hours.” 

“Tell me truly,” she began, putting a hand 
on each side of his face and bringing it around 
in full view of her merry eyes, “upon honor, 
now, was it your voice that I heard deal¬ 
ing out judgment to traitors a little while 
a g °?” 

“Is it possible?” put in Lily. “And my 
very last words to him as he went out were, 
‘Now keep cool, Frank;’ and he said, ‘Yea, 
Lily.’ ” 

\ Frank stood convicted. 

1 “ Where have you been, Helen?” 

\ 44 Such a ravishing little humming-bird, with 

'golden green coat, and flaming red collar, and 
black, bead eyes, kept whirring into the wood¬ 
bines and darting his delicate wings in mj 
sface. I was quite sure he was challenging me 
^to catch him, so I threw down my book and 
’gave chase. Away he whirled to the lilacs, I 
’following: then back he sailed to thejasmineB, 
•and sat there swinging till I came up, hot and 
panting; then off he darted to the eglantines, 
-and then I got so near him that if I had 
I only had some salt, you know—when whirr! 
the glistening sprite was sitting on the highest 
itwig in the hedge of wild roses. And bo on 
'from bush to bush the cunning one led me, 

* nodding encouragingly every time he lighted, 
’as if to say, ‘Don’t give up, you’ll have me 
presently,’ till at last the arch deceiver shot 
’straight up in the air, like the monk from 
'Cicero’s Tower that you read about last night 
Jin ‘Titan,’ and then I stood, bafiled and out of 
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breath, down by the thicket of laurels, skirting 
the common, and a eat storm of voices thun¬ 
dering in my ears. At first I was quite stunned 
by the confusion of tongues, but ns X was about 
to run away these words shaped themselves out 
of the chaos: ‘I tell you, man, we. shall come 
out of this war a miserable, disgraced remnant 
of a once prosperous and powerful people— 
treasuries emptied, credit gone, public and 
private properties swallowed up in the general 
ruin, the whole land laid desolate, upon all 
tides men groaning under the heavy and un¬ 
reasonable burdens laid upon them, the best 
blood and sinew of the nation wasted in an 
unholy strife, the flower of our population, the 
noble youth of the country, cut off, or, worse, 
physically shattered and fearfully demoralized, 
wiih spent energies and powers, for future use- ■: 
fulness wholly crippled. And all this for the' 
‘•preservation of our honor!” Our honor! : 
Stuff! A fine-sounding phrase, truly, but not 
half the fanatical mob who ring it in our ears 
know of what they are talking. For my part,; 
I think this a cruel, unnatural, fratricidal war,; 
and we might better have yielded to any de¬ 
mand of the South than ever to have entered 
upon it.’ Here the eloquent speaker subsided, | 
possibly for want of breath to proceed, and: 
another coarse, brutal voice chimed in: * You’re' 
right, Mr. Smith, you're right. The North is 
to blame. Yes, sir, the North ought to have 
yielded, compromised, submitted, or something 
or other. I always said so. Yes, sir, I always ; 
■aid so. It's my mind the South has got the; 
best of it—got the ItsL of it, sir.’ Then you 
thundered—I’m sure ’twas your voice, Frank,' 
though so choked with passion I scarcely : 
recognized it—” t 

Frank interrupted her. J 

“Then I thundered, ‘In the fiend’s name,; 
why are you not in the open service of the side ; 
you espouse, battling, sacrificing, suffering, • 
giving your lives if need be in defence of the ’ 
glorious principles of truth, honor, justice, c 
liberty, and right, embodied—according to< 
your views—in the Southern cause? Why are* 
you skulking here, in the mask face of loyalty, ^ 
under the protection of a Government so pal- j 
pably in the wrong, so obstinately bent upon ; 
its own destruction and the ruination of all \ 
who lend it support? Secret workers of evil! ; 
Shameless vilifiers of the good and true ! Is it < 
for such as you that patriots are suffering : 
hardship and privation ?—daring peril and < 
danger?—making of their breasts a bulwark \ 
for the defence of your liberties ?—laying down' 
their lives for the protection and promotion of< 


your interests and those of your posterity ? 
For an outspoken, undisguised, all-daring 
traitor, who meets me In open field and fights 
me with legitimate weapons, I have, compara¬ 
tively, some mingling of respect; but as for 
you, reptiles! the ground whereon you creep 
is cursed, the air you breathe is venomous ; 
you are a plague spot to tbe eyes, and a stench 
in the nostrils, of every loyal man, and ho 
would has'en the reign of truth and freedom 
on the earth who swept you off the face of 
it F ” 

“ That was very strong language, Francis.” 

“I know it, mother. It was abusive lan¬ 
guage, Under less excitement I never should 
have spoken as I did. But I was angry ; and 
I am angry yet.” 

Helen threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him rapturously. 

“Frank, dear cld boy, you’re the brother 
of my heart. But what happened then? I • 
ran up to the house in the very midst of your 
oration, for I feared if I stayed a minute ljpngcr 
I should break through the bushes and make a 
speech too.” 

“ You deserve credit for your discretion, 
Nellie. Well, nothing ‘happened’ then. I 
left Messrs. Jones and Smith glaring at me in 
dumb, white rage, and walked off with tht 
secret purpose of smothering my wrath: bat 
finding that an impossibility where fresh kin¬ 
dlings were being continually added, 1 finally 
put Satan behind me and came home.” 

“And we wont let you go down town again 
to-night, either, you bad-tempered young man.” 
cried Lily. “ No, not even to hear the in¬ 
flammable discourse of the lion. Mr. -. 

You are our prisoner, sir, and we shall hold 
you by force of arms; wont we, Helen: wont 
we, coz Mabel?” 

Frank had crossed the room and taken a 
chair beside the little work-stand, where Mabel 
sat trailing a pencil through the labyrinths of 
an intricate braiding pattern, taking no part in 
the conversation, and apparently, if one failed 
to note the changing color in her cheek, an 
uninterested listener. 

“What does Mabel say?” A tenderness in 
his eves, a depth of feeling in his voiqe, not 
perceptible in addressing others. 

She rested her pencil and looked up smiling. 

“Patience and forbearance are excellent 
virtues, cousin Frank.” 

“ But virtues which the most saintly fail 
sometimes to exercise. Even Christ was vrrotk 
with the hypocrites who sat in Moses’s seat.” 

The pencil was wandering again. 
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“ If you justify yourself by such high autho¬ 
rity, you must experience great inward satis¬ 
faction. ” 

«*I do not seek to justify myself, Mabel; I 
only think if you could know fully my provoca¬ 
tion, you would regard my offence more lightly. 
Is it an easy thing to stand coldly and calmly 
by and hear the cause to which you have 
sacrificed your best powers, and for which you 
would willingly give your life, spoken of as 
unholy and unjust? and the measures which 
you know to have been enforced with a view 
to the highest interests of the nation denounced 
as wicked, abominable, and oppressive?” 

“Consider from whom the denunciation 
comes. Men who have not one spark of 
patriotism—no, nor even a definite idea of 
what patriotism really is, and are not to be 
blamed for it any more than you are to be 
blamed for the passionate blood which hurries 
you into rashness of speech and act so many 
times. Men who are only touched with a 
sense of wrong and injustice when their own 
personal interests are encroached upon, and 
who, under any rule and in any condition, 
would groan and grumble if called upon to 
make the slightest sacrifice, and do and give 
only by compulsion, and with angry protesta¬ 
tions against ‘the powers that be/ ” 

“Not these alone vex me,” Frank said, “but 
otherwise high-principled and noble-souled 
men, to whom I would have looked for a 
generous support of alt that favored the growth 
of human and divine rights, yet who are clam¬ 
oring noisily now for peace—peace upon any 
terms—by separation, by surrender, by total 
subjection—without regard to honor, without 
respect to the dead who have fallen for the 
truth—holding a shameful submission to wrong 
a lesser evil than the continuance of a struggle 
which necessitates such costly sacrifices.” 

“ Honest, well-meaning, but not heroic nor 
far-seeing souls,” Mabel answered, “ We will 
not condemn them without mercy. War, upon 
the face of it, is barbarous, atrocious, and un¬ 
christian-like, and to a timid soul, looking only 
upon the surface of things, and seeing the un¬ 
deniable present evils flowing from this life 
and death contest between brother and brother, 
and not comprehending clearly the principle 
involved in the struggle, such wantod blood¬ 
shed, such reckless waste of human life, must 
indeed seem unjustifiable. To those who be¬ 
lieve not that the spirit of God is moving upon 
the troubled waters, that out of the night and 
the chaos Ifis hand in due season shall bring 
forth light and order, the present time is full 


rof doubt and discouragement. Such merit 
'compassion rather than wrath.” 

* “ But then there is so much cavilling, so 
much gratuitous and uncalled-for criticism of 

' leaders and measures,” Frank went on. “Why, 

- there’s scarcely a man in this little village— 
and I suppose it is nearly the same all over the 
land—but believes, or at least talks as if he 
believed, that he could direct affairs at the 
Capital, and lead the armies in the field with 
far greater wisdom, boldness, and success, 
than attends these matters now. We are a 
race of critics, and none in all so insignificant 
, but he can detect flaws and offer suggestions. 
Only let accident bring a man into public 
notice, and instantly press and people set up 
'such a howling of mingled admiration, spite, 
and ferocity, that, unless the unfortunate one 
be possessed of a wonderfully strong, well-bal¬ 
anced mental organization, he becomes so 
’afflicted with self-consciousness that he cannot 
; move naturally, and is continually haunted 
with his ‘ me,' like poor Schoppe, who, when 
! his eye chanced to fall upon his hands or legs, 

• broke out in a cold sweat of fear. I wonder 
that the worn, weary man who sits at the helm 
of the old ship Union, with all this clamorous 
crew at his back, has not been driven to des¬ 
peration or reduced to a state of idiocy long 
ere this.” 

> Mabel smiled at his impetuosity. 

' “ 1 trust the good masters of the ship are not 

subject to mental aberrations, cousin Frank. 
But think you our safety rests in their guid¬ 
ance ? They are but instruments in the hands 
of the mightier Master, who, though all on 
board should cry ‘We perish!’ will lift our 
straining ship into serener seas at last. * Fre* 
not thyself because of evil-doers,’ Frank. 
After all, evil is only an under force in the 
world, and subservient to righteous ends.” 

) At this moment loud and prolonged cheering 
rose from the village. Simultaneously Helen, 
'who had left the room a short time previous, 
appeared at the door with tea-bell in hand, and 
-rang vociferously peal upon peal, until we 
' involuntarily threw our hands to our ears, and 
begged her to desist. The gleeful girl laughed 
merrily— 

“ That was in honor of the spokesman of the 
peace party, and this,” tinkling the bell softly, 
i “ is a summons to supper. Good friend?, 

, Madcap is the only practical and sensible one 
among you, for while you have been saying a!! 
sorts of distracted things on a distracting sul - 
’ject, she lias been attending to your bodily 
needs, and has spread you a repast that the 
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far-famed ‘chivalry* would delight to partake 
of. Now the first one that says r\ word about 
‘ war* in the next half hour shall leave the 
table in disgrace, and be sent to bed supper¬ 
less. Proceed, mother.” 
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Jn thi} Darh. 

BY MINNIE W. MAY. 

CHAPTER I. 

“No, to save his life I would not do it!” 

“But, father, it is such a simple act, just 
giving him a recommendation, and I am sure 
he has served you faithfully for the past two 
years. It will cost you nothing, and it may be 
of incalculable benefit to him.” 

“Did he commission you to plead his cause 
after I had given him a decided refusal? Tell 
him from me to leave ray house this instant. His 
father once did me a great wrong, and the 
moment I learned he was the son of that villain, 
I dismissed him from my employ, and not to 
eave his soul would I give him a single word to 
help him to another place. There, go, child, 
and tell him what I say.” 

The speaker was a fine-looking man, a little 
past the middle age, with hair thickly sprinkled 
with gray, a broad, open brow, upon which the 
farrows were beginning to deepen, and, alto¬ 
gether, it was a face from which one would 
expect kindness rather than the reverse. 

He sat in his easy chair by the open grate, 
his slippered feet resting upon a Boft cushion, 
the morning paper slipping down and half 
covering them, his spectacles put back upon 
his forehead, his arms folded, and his eyes 
bent fixedly upon the glowing anthracite fire 
that diffused a Bummer’s warmth throughout 
the apartment. 

Gertrude Holmes stood beside her father, her 
sweet face touohed with pity, her mild hazel 


-eyes full of unshed tears, and her white hand 
5 laid caressingly upon her father’s shoulder, 
Jher graceful form bent till the warm breath 
>swept across his cheek. He did not look into 
'her face; he could not, and refuse her the 
/slightest request, for it was all he had on earth 
^to love—the one whose exact image it bore had 
>been laid away beneath the withered leaves 

and frozen earth seventeen winters before, 
' when Gertrude's life was still numbered by 
; days. And then it seemed as if much of the 

• kindness, the humanity, had gone out of the 
; heart of Clement Holmes, for if affliction does 

not soften the heart of man it usually takes the 
' opposite course. 

* Softly, bo softly that Mr. Holmes only missed 
; the light pressure of her hands, Gertrude stole 
; from the apartment, and, crossing the hall, 
; pushed open the door that led into a email re- 
< ception-room, where her father usually received 
^his business guests. The morning sunlight 
) shone full through every pane of the long win- 
; dows, revealing each feature of the young girl 
; as she entered the room, and the heart of the 
^ young clerk fell at once. He rose to his feet 
; and held out his hand. 

* “ I thank you, Gertrude, for your kindness 
/just as much as if you had been successful, 
) which your face plainly tells me you have not. 

• It is a keen disappointment, for the blow came 
: suddenly, and all the business houses in the 
Jcity to which I have npplied refuse to receive 
;me unless I can furnish testimonials from my 
j former employer. They all look upon me with 
i suspicion, and it is hard to bear. A recom- 
^mendation from your father would have been 
} worth everything to me, but I must submit. 
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The world is all before me; it is for mother’s 
•ake I feel it most keenly.*’ 

44 1 am sorry, Oarrolton. If there is any¬ 
thing I can do, you know how happy 1 >liall be 
to serve you. But I plead with pi pa earnestly, 
and it is of no use. 1 even thought of forging 
a certificate for you, for I can just imitate 
papa's hand to perfection, and it has saved 
him a vast deal of trouble sometimes, but I 
was afraid you would think it hardly honor¬ 
able.” 

44 No, Gertrude, I will not stoop to anything 
below the most strict integrity if I perish from 
starvation. But does it not seem to you that 
your father is a little unreasonable in revenging 
the wrongs my father indicted upon him on the 
head of the truly innocent ? The remembrance 
of my father is not pleasant, and it is seldom mv 
mother speaks of him; but he has been sleep¬ 
ing in his grave these ten years, and gone to 
his reward or punishment. I have tried to 
serve your father faithfully, and believe I 
have done so. Nothing remains for me now 
but to leave the city and try my fortune else¬ 
where. Good-by, Gertrude, I shall not forget 
your kindness. I had hoped one day to be 
your equal in wealth and position, and then 
tell you all that is in my heart; but it would 
be ungenerous, unmanly now. God bless you. 
Gertrude I” 

The young man raised the hand he held to 
his lips, and wringing it with a parting pres¬ 
sure that told how deep w*-re his emotions, he 
turned from the apartment. He gave hut one 
hurried glance back at the tall granite pile that 
stood conspicuously among its aristocratic 
neighbors, and it seemed to smile and frown 
upon him by turns ns he glanced from the 
office to the library wfndows. for he felt that 
behind the former a warm heart whs beating 
in pity for his sorrows. In pity? He did not 
dream that the beautiful Gertrude Holmes the 
accomplished daughter of the wealthy mer¬ 
chant, could hold one spark of anything deeper 
for the poor book-keeper, who for two years 
had sat wearily behind the high desk in her 
father’s counting room. 

But he was far above an ordinary clerk. 
Gertrude had felt this the first time she looked 
into the manly, open face, over which but 
eighteen years had come and gone, and every 
movement, every word, bespoke the true gen- ] 
deman; and in the two years of pleasant 
though not familiar intercourse, she had grown, 
to appreciate his noble qualities of heart and 
uoul more and more, and behind the slender, 
fingers that pressed themselves over her eyes 


came a few very bitter tears, perhaps the most 
so of any she had ever known, for her life had 
been beset with fewer trials and crosses than 
usually falls to the lot of mortals. 

But Garrolton Edwards'* name was never 
spoken, and neither father nor daughter knew 
but it was quite forgotten. 

CHAI'TKU II. 

' 44 1 shall not bo able to sit at the fable with 

'. you much longer, mother, if l continue growing 
weak as fa*l a-* I have for a week past.” 
-There was a touching pathos in the young 
girl’s voice, and it was no wonder it drew tears 
from the mother’s eyes ns she glanced into the 
, pale, thin face, and listened to the breathing so 
'quickened by the simple effort of cro-sing the 
room to her place at the table, and that she 
.involuntarily put her hand to her heart to still 
the heavy, oppressive pain that so suddenly 
crossed it. ** 1 wish I had given up sooner: 
but you know we had just paid for the sewing 
machine, and I wanted so much to earn a little 
for ourselves and not be dependent upon poor 
, brother always. But whatever happens, tno- 
* ther, do not tell him the cause. He has 
.enough to bear without the knowledge of my 
; imprudence, ami it might have been the same 
. had I never attempted that fatal sewing/’ 

The mother and daughter occupied the 
; second floor of a plain, substantial dwelling a 
; little beyond the city limits. There was a 
bright fire in the open parlor stove, the kettle 
was singing a lively nine above it. ihe table 
whs drswn near the fire and covered with a 
cloth of snowy whiteness, the tuple repast of 
bread and tea. with one or two thin -dices of 
-cobl meat, so neatly arranged ns ti* make one 
forget how in eagre it wa«. But th * mother 
poured the tea with an unsteady hand, and her 
daughter leaned her h*»ad wearily against the 
high backed chair and glanced s ully around 
the pleasant room. There wis a light, cheer- 
' ful carpet up m the floor, a few neat, inexpen¬ 
sive engravings in narrow gilt frames hung 
l upon the papered walls, a table with a crimson 
cover loaded with books, a flower stand with a 
choice variety of exotics, an old-fashioned 
piano and sof*. the latter wheeled towards the 
fire and pil**d with «o*t pillows, and beyond 
the half open door could be had a glitnps * of 
Uhe neat bed-chamber, altogether making « 

>comfortable home for the mother and sister of 
’Carrolton Edward*. 

> Yoti wouM have known at once the fair 
‘young girl was his sister by the full, clear 
»brow, dark, lustrous eyes, the open counte- 
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nanco beaming with truthfulness nnd honesl 
sincerity, though the one was manly and inde¬ 
pendent, the other purely feminine in itj 
sweetness and frailty; and both were very like 
the mother, though the years that had barely 
passed their two score had dealt hardly with 
her, and sprinkled the dark hair here and there 
with threads of silver, and left little lines of 
care or pain upon Iter once clear, smooth brow, 
and they looked a trifle deeper than usual that 
evening as she glanced with sweet solicitation 
into the face of her child; but she saw the 
torrow, the anxiety, the failing health and 
strength caused her, so smoothing out the 
icnaU wrinkles and replacing them with a 
cheerful smile she had learned so well to 
assume, she spoke hopefully— 

“Oh, don’t get discouraged, daughter, a 
little rest is all you need. We are living very 
comfortably now. .Another year of Carrol's' 
(diary will pay off all those debts that have 
been such bugbears in the way of our enjoy¬ 
ment, and then I am sure we shall not ask for 
anything to add to our happiness. We ought 
to be so thankful that the dear boy has such a 
good situation and fills it so faithfully, and 
that he is so near as to come home every week. 
To-morrow night brings him again, so you 
must brighten up all you can, because you 
know how anxious it makes him when we are 
lick. Besides, 1 thought he was not looking 
quite well the last time he was at home.” 

There was a sound of footsteps ascending the 
■fairs. Mrs. Edwards put down her cup and 
listened. They came slowly along the corridor 
and paused at the parlor door: then all was 
■ till for a moment, an l the two thought they 
must have been mistaken, when a low, stilled 
groan broke upon their ears, and the sound of 
retreating footsteps, and if they had been near 
the youthful figure that hurriedly descended 
the stairs, they would have heard the mur¬ 
mured words—“This is weak, unmanly in me, 
carrying home the burden to poor mother and . 
Lou; I will bear it alone a little longer, and 
perhnps Heaven will open gome way,” and 
haitily brushing his hand across his eyes he 
■prang up the stairs with an assumed lightness 
and boyishness, and threw open the door into 
the cheerful apartment. 

11 Why, CarrolI” There was an eager look 
into his face, and lie knew it must reveal a 
part of the suffering that was concealed be¬ 
hind it. ^ 

“Just in season, mother. I was not feeling'- 
quite well, so I thought I would come out a day ^ 
earlier, and so take two days to rest. Why, J 


5sis, how pale you are looking. What make* 
'her grow so thin and shadowy, mother? She 
ought to have change of air and scene." 

; The young man clasped his hands upon the 
? thin cheeks, and, bending her head back, im- 
} printed kiss after kiss upon the fair brow. 
S The young girl put up her hands with a laugh 

• that was quite gleeful— 

: “Don’t be quite so demonstrative, brother, 

• unless you give mo a chance to return some of 
'your caresses. You will not spare any for 

• mother, either.” 

? “ No fear of that. But what is this ? Wheeler 

& Wilson’s? Where upon earth did this com* 
from? And a pile of unfinished shirts! How 
long have you been doing this work, mother? 
.And is this what is killing Louise ? Oh, how 
could you ?” 

“Ob, you naughty boy, you came upon n* 
-unawares and learned our secret. But you 
must not blame us. It was so hard to see you 
toil without the least help. I could not bear 
that Louise should leave me to teach, or enter 
upon any employment that would take her from 
me constantly, so we hired the machine till we 
earned enough to pay for it; but Lou’s health 
would not admit of her working constantly. I 
have tried to accomplish, a trifle; every little 
helps, you know.” 

“I am sorrj’, mother, very sorry. I know 
how heartily Lou enters into anything she 
: undertakes, and I dare say she has worked 
night and day till she has brought on a sick¬ 
ness that it will take weeks to overcome. I 
appreciate your kindness, but I wish you had 
; not done it.” 

Mrs. Edwards brought a plate and cup for 
her son, and he sat down in his accustomed 
place, nnd tried to talk cheerfully while he 
made a feint of eating, but he felt his mother’s 
eyes were watching him narrowly. A mother's 
perceptions are always keen to discover a 
child’s sorrows, be they ever so deeply hidden 
from another’s eyes, and she knew there was 
something her son was trying to conceal. He 
walked restlessly up and down the room; he 
struck a few plaintive, mournful chords upon 
the piano; he read aloud to his sister without 
knowing a word he was repeating, and at last 
kissed her, and left her as ho thought asleep. 

Mrs. Edwards sat by the table, sewing, and 
Carrolton threw himself at her feet and laid 
his head in her lap, while she smoothed the 
soft, brown curls that Louise had bo often 
twined around her fingers and called so beau¬ 
tiful; and thinking how soon her slender 
fingers might be folded above her pulseless 
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breast, there fell a little sad silence between £ 
the two. The small clock upon the mantel; 
ticked loudly; the coal crackled and sparkled^ 
cheerily, and at last the youth raised his eyes c 
thoughtfully to his mother’s face. 

“Do you know, mother, the nature of thc^ 
wrong my father once did Mr. Holmes ?” c 

“Your father, Carrol? I never knew that' 
he did aught against him. Why do you ask?” r 

“Because, mother, the iniquity of the father; 
is visited upon the children in this instance' 
through human agency. By some means Mr. : 
Holmes became informed that I was the sou of' 
a man, by whom, years ago, he was deeply, 
injured. He came into the counting-room,- 
one afternoon, near two weeks ago, in a per-c 
feet rage, and approaching the desk threw- 
down the amount due me on my last month’s, 
wages, and at once dismissed me from his; 
employ. His only reply to my astonished < 
question was, that he would now have his; 
revenge. He had waited for it fifteen years,; 
and now that lie could not take it upon the, 
father, he would upon the son. Of course my 
only alternative was to leave. I thought to 
find no trouble in securing another situation, ’; 
but I was known to many of the business: 
houses as the bookkeeper at Mr. Holmes's,; 
and leaving so suddenly, I was regarded with 
suspicion, and lequired wherever I went to 
bring testimonials from my former employer. 
Humiliating as it was, I at last went to Mr. 
Holmes and begged him to give me a recom¬ 
mendation for honesty and faithfulness, which 
I felt I deserved. He would not listen to me, 
but left the room the moment he had given me 
the decided refusal. I should have gone from 
his house at once, had not his daughter begged 
me to remain, while she went to intercede with 
her father. She was as unsuccessful as I had 
been, but her sweet pity and kindness touched 
my heart, and repaid me for waiting the hu¬ 
miliation of a second refusal. 1 have searched^ 
the city through for employment, in vain, aud 
what we are to do, I do not know. I shall be 
obliged to leave you at once. I have kept it 
hidden from you two weeks, but I could not 
any longer, for it is wearing my life out. But 
we must not let Louise know it.” 

The young man paused ; his whole frame 
shook with emotion, and lie pressed his mo¬ 
ther’s hands closely upon his brow. Mrs. 
Edwards did not answer; it was so sudden, 
she could not trust her voice to speak, and she 
turned away her head to hide lier sorrow. 

Just then the door into the email bed cham¬ 
ber, that bad been standing ajar, was pushed 


suddenly open, and Louise, with pale face 
and streaming eyes, crossed the room, and 
throwing her arms about her brother’s neck, 
whispered, hoarsely— 

“ I was not asleep, brother, and heard every 
word you said; but do not feel so bad, darling, 
it will all come out right in the end.” 

She had given her sweet sympathy and 
comfort, but in her enfeebled state of body 
and mind, the cruel disappointment was more 
than she could bear, aud all through the long 
night one fainting fit succeeded another in 
rapid succession, and when morning dawned, 
she was unable to raise her head from her 
pillow; and Carrolton was in a high fever, 
moaning and tossing in unconscious suffering. 
Mrs. Edwards forgot her own weakness in 
anxiety for her children, and though the bur¬ 
den was great, she had strength given her to 
bear it. For weeks the struggle between life 
and death went on ; the senseless moanings of 
the poor youth telling the whole tale of disap¬ 
pointment and anxiety, till at last, his strong 
constitution triumphed over disease, and he 
slowly began to recover. But as the current 
of life began to move in healthier channels 
through the young man’s veins, it was swiftly, 
silently ebbing out from the slender, emaciated 
. frame of his sister, and just at the sunset hour 
of a mild April evening the spirit of Louis* 
Edwards peacefully took its flight, leaving 
[only the beautiful clay to tlie two desolate 
) mourners in the little household. 

It was a heavy stroke to the fond brother, 

' and it found him almost unprepared to bear it. 
i His sister had been his pride, and he indulged 
no hopes or aspirations that were not inti- 
Ornately connected with her happiness and wel¬ 
fare, and Ins constant ambition had been to 
raise her to that sphere in life in which he 
; fondly believed she was fitted to shine. God 
' had raised her to a higher, holier sphere, than 
'any the fond brother could have done, but the 
‘eye of faith was dim. 

CHAPTER III. 

Gertrude was ridingoutupon the still, country 
road that April afternoon. There was a mild 
fragrance loitering upon the air, that told of 
springing flowers and opening buds, and all 
along the roadside and under the shadow of 
the high fences there were broad patches of 
green grass and occasional tufts of violets and 
cowslips, that gave promise of speedy blossom¬ 
ing. The birches were hanging their fringed 
tassels high among the boughs; the willow* 
were putting forth their soft, fur-like buds, 
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and Gertrude noticed all these fresh objects, j 
for the drive was a quiet one, and the elegant ' 
carriage rolled along with only an occasional \ 
market-man jogging leisurely to town to ad-( 
mire its costly appointments. The driver had \ 
become infected by the sleepy atmosphere and 
dropped asleep at his post, leaving the horses 
to guide themselves back to the city, and 
Gertrude was aroused from a quiet revery by 
a sharp co’lision and a sudden dropping of the 
carriage, which precipitated her violently upon 
the front seat. The accident was slight, but 
the driver was obliged to return to the city for 
repairs before it was deemed expedient for 
her to attempt returning home. She looked' 
around upon the neat houses scattered up and; 
down the roadside, and her eyes lingered^ 
longest upon a plain two story brick, with a; 
wide veranda running around the sides, a , 
narrow yard with a neat gravelled walk ; no-!' 
thing particularly attractive in any way, but a . 
quiet home-like air about it, and beckoning 
the driver on, Gertrude passed up the walk, ■ 
and rang the bell. The door was opened by [ 
a mild looking elderly lady, who received 
Gertrude with the greatest kindness, and ush-; 
ered her into the small, neat parlor, moved the 
easiest chair into the most comfortable spot,,, 
and resumed her sewing, while she went about' 
the pleasant task of entertaining her young- 
guest. ‘ 

It was not a difficult one, for Gertrude was 
always genial nod open-hearted, interested in" 
every one’s welfare, and she soon learned her 
kind hostess was a widow, owning only the 
neat house and lot, and supporting herself by' 
the income of her little garden, and the rent of 
the second floor of her house. ' 

“Do you succeed in finding pleasant ten¬ 
ants?” queried Gertrude, more for the sake of 
sustaining the conversation than any real in¬ 
terest. ^ 

“ Very, indeed,” was the hearty reply . 1 
“ But they are now in the deepest affliction. : 
There were only three: mother, son and, 

daughter; the son, just past his twentieth' 

year, was a clerk in the city, and supported; 
his mother very comfortably, besides laying \ 
by a little sum towards cancelling an old debt ; 
He worked hard, but always seemed happy ! 
and cheerful, and his mother made of their 
home a perfect paradise. His sister's health, 
always delicate, had for a long time been fail¬ 
ing, hut there were hopes of her recovery, till 
a heavy disappointment came upon them crush-' 
ing her to the earth. 

“Thegentleman who had employed the young 


man, had once received an injury at his fa¬ 
ther’s hands, and in order to be revenged, he 
dismissed the youth, and steadfastly refused 
him a certificate for honesty and integrity. 
He searched two weeks for employment before 
he told his mother, but the burden became 
greater than he could bear alone, so while he 
thought bis sister quietly sleeping he unbur¬ 
dened his heart to her, and his sister heard 
the whole. In her enfeebled state of body and 
mind it laid her prostrate, and she has failed 
rapidly since, and last night she died. She 
was a sweet girl, nearly your age, and it has 
well nigh broken her brother’s heart. 

“He has been ill; so ill he lias hardly left 
his bed for six weeks ; and oh, it must have 
touched his employer’s heart, could he have 
heard him moaning in delirium and imploring 
him not to turn him away, for his mother and 
sister were starving, and no one would give 
him anything to do to buy them bread.” 

“ But he is better now,” gasped Gertrude, 
her face white with suppressed emotion. “ Can 
I go up and see them? I would like to offer 
what little consolation I can.” 

“ It would be such a comfort if you would; 
they have very few acquaintances, and it seems 
so desolate.” 

Gertrude hardly knew how she ascended the 
stairs or dragged her weak limbs along the 
upper hall, and for a moment she could not 
discern an object in the dimly lighted room ; 
but as her eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, slia caught a glimpse of a small, 
open coffin that stood in the centre of the 
room, and over it was bending the thin, slight 
figure of Carrolton Edwards. Ilis head was 
supported by one hand; his eyes were fixed 
upon the beautiful face of his sister with a 
gaze that seemed intent enough to bring back 
an answering look from the icaled orbs, if 
such a thing were possible, and his pale, 
quivering lips moaned out in broken sentences, 
“Oh, my Bister, my sweet angel sister, how 
can I live without you?” 

“Carrolton!” Gertrude had moved to the 
young man's side with tears of tender pity 
raining down her cheeks, laid her small gloved 
hand upon his shoulder, and looked down with 
him upon the still young face. She did not 
i wonder then that he mourned. 

“Gertrude!” He raised his eyes to her 
face with a look of wonder. 

| “ I would have given my life to have saved 

you this sorrow, Carrolton; and now I feel as 
. if a part of the cause rests with me ; and th* 
’young girl shuddered as she looked upon the 
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living face, it was so like the one silent and., myself, and I am; I cannot undo the past- 
cold beneath it. ^ would Hull I could. Strange Ihc girl need die. 

“No, no, Gertrude; you did all you could. 1 will have Carrol back at once. Nothin - has 
You have been my friend always, and 1 could gone r : ght since he went away. lie was the 
not tell you one half the love my heart holds' most faithful fellow 1 ever saw, and though 1 
for you, and how it will cling to you now more' once lost live thousand dollars by las father, 
closely than ever, that the only one beside my the boy was net to blame. 1 will take him 
mother is gone. You are weeping for her; right into my house, and if his mother is the 
bless you !” Carrolton hud let liis eyes wau-, lady I think she must be, from having such a 
der over the fair young face, aud saw how it son, she shall have a home here as long as she 
expressed tender sympathy, as it rested upon lives. Then perhaps the boy will take a fancy 
the lovely face of the dead. to my little Gertrude, and so we will all lire 

“Oh, she is so much better off, Carrol!—in ^ together to make a happy family.” And Mr. 
that land where there arc no more tears. 1 Holmes rubbed his hands in evident satisfac- 
know she was good ; fur that smile speaks of lion ; for after all, his heart was in the right 
angels. I wish I could say something to con- < place, though his mind was easily blinded by 
sole you, but I do not know how. God can passion, and he suflered his temper to take the 
comfort you better than I.” lead of his better judgment. 

And then she went to the bereaved mother, “ I have been nil in the dark. I have not 
and putting her hand in hers, told her who she felt tajtpy with this hateful spirit of revenge in 
was, and how her heart ached for all her sor-. me, aQ d now see what an amount of misery it 
rows. There were not many words spoken, has occasioned. "Why cannot people learn to 
but a little light had broken in upon the dark- . overlook these little injuries aud not keep on 
ness, and a little less heavily the burden fostering the hard, revengeful feelings, and 
pressed upon their hearts. thirsting for an opportunity for vengeance. 

“ Do not suffer the least anxiety with regard ' Well, well; I guess it has learned me a 
to the future, Mrs: Edwards,” whispered Ger-. lesson l ” There was a feeling of remorse 
Irude, as she clasped her hand at parting, tugging at Mr. IlulnuVs heart ; but alter all, 
“All this, as your dear daughter told you, he was a happy man that evening, and he kept 
shall work together for your good.” , on growing more and more so each day, as lie 

And just as the shadows of evening began tried to cultivate a spirit of meek forgiveness 
to gather, Gertrude went out from the house and kindness of heart towards everyone of the 
ef mourning, and it seemed as if a year had human family, and learned to reali/.e he was not 
been added to her life, so full of sorrow and an especial target lor Providence to aim its 
regret had the last hour been. She did not adverse blows upon, but that he had far more 
spring from the carriage with her accustomed ; than he deserved. 

lightness, and her step was slow and her face And so light sprang up through the dark- 
still sad as she entered the library, where ness, not only in the heart of Mr. Holmes, but 
a soft mellow light was tinging up everything in the lives of Mrs. Edwards and her faithful 
with a cheery glow. She pushed back her son. 
bonnet, and put her arms about her father’s 
neck. 

It is useless to repeat the sad story which, 
with all the impulses of her enthusiastic 
nature warmly alive, she poured into her 
father’s ear, or the gentle entreaty with which ; 
she begged him to retract his hasty decision, 
and receive Carrolton Edwards in bis old place. 

And before he had time to reply, she went out 
and left him alone. lie would have had her 
remain, for his reflections were not pleasant. ‘ 

He moved uneasily in his seat; he plunged 
the poker between the bars of the grate; lie 
tore the evening paper into small strips, and ; 
held them in the flames till they were nearly; 
consumed. “I have been a wretch—that is, 
just what I have; I ought to be ashamed of' 
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long life. 


Long life is one of God’s gifts to ns, and a pre¬ 
cious one it is, if we can preserve our health and 
, faculties down to old age. There are some boys 
and girls I never expect to see grow up to a happy 
old ago. And foremost among them are those who 
are careless and reckless with regard to their 
health—who are intemperate in their habits of 


eating aud drinking. A boy who poisons his 
^ system with tobacco, and tho girl who disregards 
- her mother’s counsels by wearing thin shoes and 
£ improper clothing in cold weather, are quite sure 
^ not to belong to this class. 

> Thoso who give way to frequent bursts of pas- 


> sionate temper very rarely live to old age. If they 
5 are exceptions to the general rule, they are so un¬ 
lovely and unloved, that life is but a burden to 
^themselves and all about them. It is found that 


^ the Society of Friends in England are the longest 
> lived of any class in the community, which speaks 
^tnuch for their gentle, orderly manners and habits 
) of life. Indeed a violent outbreak of temper pulls 


'down tho system almost like a fever. “I never 
; got real angry/ 1 said a most placid old lady to me, 
| without being really sick afterwards.” 
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If you wish to. lire long, be temperate in mind 
and body. Be prudent with regard to your health. 
Rise early. All long-lifed people, without excep¬ 
tion I think, have been noted for this. Take an 
abundance of vigorous exercise in the open air, in 
all sorts of weather, taking care that the person is 
suitably protected. Be usefully employed through 
alt your waking hours, and take pains to cultivate 
a cheerful, affectionate disposition, which will make 


your own life blessed and endear your society to 
all your associates. Do not forget the first com¬ 
mandment with promise, “ Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may bo long in the land 
which tho Lord thy tJud gtveth theo.” Ungrateful, 
disobedient children are often cut off in a most 
marked and untimely manner. Oh, remember this 
when you are tempted to disobey their kind com¬ 
mands. 
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(Dut of Nothing. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

BY PAUL 'LAURIE. 

CHAPTER I. 

“‘Out of nothing!* Absurd! How can \ 
Emily Page say anything ao ridiculous. I’m \ 
sure Milton McGowen, who is acquainted with ) 
Owen’s employer, ought to know, and I re-' 
member his saying the night we were at$ 
Glover’s, that Owen Fiske had the assistance • 
ofhisownand his wife’s relatives. ‘Out of; 
nothing!* How very absurd!” * 

“ My dear,” said gentle Mrs. Mayer, as she i 
looked up complacently from her needlework, ^ 
“perhaps Mr. McGowen spoke disparagingly . 
of Owen Fiske. You know they were rather } 
distant at one time ; Mr. McGowen was posi- > 
tively outspoken in his hatred of Mr. Fiske, S 
you may remember.” C 

“ And it is precisely on that account, Maria, $ 
that Mr. McGowen should hold his tongue v 
when Fiske is the subject of conversation,” < 
added her brother, Mr. Robert Mayer, a hand- v 
some gentleman of eight-andtwenty, who had; 
succeeded in winning the respect and esteem5 
of a very large circle .of acquaintance, and - 
whose judgment was sought and accepted by: 
old and young. “ A moment’s thought would ? 
convince him that his opinion of a man whom < 
he professed to regard as an enemy could not; 
be admitted as impartial; on the contrary, ] 
everybody would naturally incline to the be-i 
lief that, however be might endeavor to guard \ 
against it, his judgment of Fiske would he more ; 


or less prejudicial. When a man quarrels 
with another, he Bhould say nothing whatever 
about the man he has quarrelled with.’* 

“Oh, that matter has been forgotten en¬ 
tirely. I doubt if McGowen ever gives it a 
thought,” responded Miss Mayer, in crisp 
tones; “besides, unless the world is very 
much mistaken, Mr. McGowen lost nothing 
when Mary Renofen accepted his rival.” 

“ You are now speaking from a worldly 
stand point,” said Miss Crayton, a cousin of 
the Mayers, who resided with them, not be¬ 
cause she lacked means of her own, but because 
Mrs. Mayer desired her presence and assist¬ 
ance in matters totally foreign to her daughter’s 
tastes and inclinations. Miss Mayer, strictly 
speaking, was a girl of more than ordinary 
ability, natmally acute in her perceptions, 
actuated by honest feelings; hut too much 
given to the Btudy of fashion plates, and often 
relying upon the eye-sight and conclusions of 
those who, for the time, occupied the first place 
on her list of friends. She was often heard 
saying, “I was wrong in that; I ought to have 
relied on my own judgment; but I acted solely 
upon the expressed convictions of others.” 
Yet she never detected herself until it was too 
late to withdraw from a false position; the 
consequence was, that people who should have 
known better Baid of her, “Maria Mayer is 
uneven, fickle.” 

No! But once committed, she had the 
genuine bravery to assume a share of blame 
properly attaching to herself, while defending 
| those whose false light often led her astray in 
• her appreciation of people and actions. 

** Perhaps.” responded Mibs Haver, as she 
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approached the mantel-piece and placing her 
hand upon it rested her head there a moment. 
She continued the next moment, “ But the 
world must be pretty near right, after all, 
Clara; the majority, in this country at least, 
never admit themselves in the wrong, and ac¬ 
cordingly exact implicit obedience from the 
minority. * What every one says must be true,’ 
generally speaking, and that is just why I am 
put out with people asserting that to be s< 
which we are told by others—the majority o 
witnesses, you understand—is simply untrue.’ 

“Come, come now, Maria, don't be so severe 
on me!” broke in Mr. Robert Mayer, with a 
laugh. “Give me a hearing at least, before 
you sentence me. I appeal to you, mother, and 
to you, Seaforth, and to you, cousin,” glancing 
towards Miss Crayton, who smiled back gayly, 
“if Maria has advanced a tittle of proof in 
support of her charge. Not a jot! 1 said 

Owen Fiske made himself what he is out of 
nothing; that is, he had neither position, 
friends, or money, and he made for himself a 
very enviable position out of nothing. Now, I 
happen to know quite as much of Owen Fiske's 
history as any of his present acquaintances 
can pretend to know, not excepting Mr. 
McGowan, and I reiterate my former assertion ; 
there’s the gauntlet, Maria, get whom you will 
to play the chevalier. I fancy it wont be 
Seaforth, therfc, or I’m vastly mistaken.’’ 

Mr. Seaforth gallantly inclined his elegant 
head to Miss Mayer, as he replied, hull* de¬ 
fiantly, “What must I do if I buckle on the 
armor for you ?” 

“ Wage war against all pretenders,” rejoined 
the lady, quickly. 

“ First catch your rat; who may the great 
pretender be ?” laughingly inquired her bro¬ 
ther. “ Surely not Owen?” 

“I may wrong him ; but I mean Owen Fiske 
and no one else,” rejoined the sister. 

“"Well,” said Mr. Seaforth in his musical 
voice, “ I have heard so much about Mr. 
Fiske, that I confess to more than a common 
interest in his history. I would like to hear 
it, by all means; but,” waiving aside Mr. 
Mayer, playfully, “ not from you, if you 
please. I must be sure that it is wholly im¬ 
partial; therefore, I suggest that Mrs. Mayer 
gives us the benefit of her memory ; without a 
doubt she will be faithful to the truth.” 

“Oh, my mother is a thousand degrees re¬ 
moved fiom either partiality or prejudice,” 
exclaimed Mr. Mayer, gleefully, “I accept the 
terms.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Mayer, ns the party 


unconsciously drew closer together, “ the facts 
will be very plain, and easily told. Owen was 

born and bred here in A-. His people 

were what you might term poor; certainly 
they were not blessed with a surplus of this 
world’s goods; they even were not middling 
well off, and yet they were all industrious, 
hard working people, whose ideas of life dif¬ 
fered very materially from those entertained 
by Maria, there, and some of her companions. 
The Fiskes, for instance, had no acquaintance 
with the arts, except the art of sustaining an 
honest reputation (in which, by the by, they 
excelled); no knowledge of the many accom¬ 
plishments which society demands of a mem¬ 
ber, unless he or she happens to be endowed 
with an overplus of the filthy lucre, iu which 
case we must admit even the most fastidious 
at times lower their standard of merit; and 
no acquaintance with the rules we permit our¬ 
selves to be governed by in speaking of eti¬ 
quette. On the contrary, pour Uwen, the 
youngest, had so little reverence for the laws 
of refinement, that, when excited by a circum¬ 
stance regarded as trivial by another, but 
which galled him to the quick, he, a spirited 
boy of fourteen, turned full upon a girl about 
his own age with the words, ‘you are a little 
liar, and I detest you.’ ” 

“ He should have said that he had sufficient 
grounds to believe, until proof was adduced to 
the contrary, that the damsel labored under a 
mistake,” interrupted Mr. Mayer, with a mis¬ 
chievous smile. 

Mrs. Mayer pursued: “Owen was set to 
work at the age of eleven, a common place 
boy, with an inclination to make and retuin 
friends. Old Mr. Fiske was a stiict discipli¬ 
narian, ‘.Spare the rod and spoil the child,* 
was his favorite quotation, so you may be sure 
his children stood in awe of the parent's 
majesty, for his will was inflexible. He tried 
to inculcate correct ideas of religion, too: but 
having imbibed the austere views of a peculiar 
religious sect from the very eradle, it some¬ 
how came to pass that he failed to secure the 
hearty belief, the genuine faith of his children 
in his own exacting creed. Some of them, upon 
( arriving at their majority, resolutely refused 
; to accompany their father to church, and two 
of the sons fell into bad ways ; they caroused, 
* idled about, and lived off the rest of the 
| family. The father, patiently hoping for signs 
: of improvement, while reasoning and expostu¬ 
lating with them upon the evil they were bring¬ 
ing upon themselves and the remainder of the 
family, always took good care to welcome them 
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to ft home as long as he had power to exert hisr 
strength in his own and their behalf; and this, J 
perhaps, was Mr. Fiske’s greatest, fault, orf 
rather error, for the vagabonds in time re- ( 
duced the family to the very verge of naked-^ 
ness and want. Owen, at the age of eighteen, f 
although performing daily a man’s work, * 
reaped a child's reward. I think he never had? 
so much as a dollar he could call his own, J 
owing to the ‘joint stock’ arrangement which*: 
prevailed in the family, under the dictation ofj 
the head of the house, who would not bet 
thwarted in his method of reclaiming the eons< 
who had adopted idleness as a profession. * 

“When Owen was turning his nineteenth ( 
year, a deep disgrace w«3 averted from tlie^ 
family through his sagacity nnd self denying' 
spirit. Agustus. the second son, in a drunken; 
frolic appropriated a fine gold watch belong -< 
ing to an energetic mechanic who boarded in a- 
house adjacent to that occupied by the Fiskes.I 
Suspicion fell on him at once, and he promptly < 
admitted that be had worn the watch during ’ 
the morning of the day upon which the watch ; 
was missed ; but farther than that he refused \ 
any explanation. It came out, however, that■ 
he lost the watch in the river by the merest ; 
accident; it was gone beyond recovery, and! 
for the first time a Fiske was liable for the j 
punishment which follows theft. Here it was : 
that young Owen, whether induced by his! 
father or not no one can say, came forward ] 
with a suggestion. Taking it frr granted that< 
his brother had only been detected in a practi-; 
cal joke, but one which, while placing him in! 
the power of the law, occasioned the loss of a- 
hundred dollars to an innocent stranger, Owen 
proceeded to offer as much of his time to that! 
stranger as would make up for the loss sus-' 
tnined, or, bind himself to pay, in small pay-* 
ments, the total amount as rapidly as he could! 
earn it. The stranger accepted his first offer,* 
and Owen gave six months of liis life for his 
brother’s frolic. That was something I always, 
admired in Owen. And a happy thought it; 
was, for not only did the culprit take heart 1 
and resume his work nnd his old habits, but: 
the other idler and drunkard, stimulated by! 
Agustus’s example, also gave up his idle ways, J 
and once more the Fiskes were enabled to live* 
with a degree of comfort reminding them of* 
their happiest days. ! 

“But the terrible scourge came amongst' 
us—every house mourned its lost, and when* 
people found time to reckon those who were< 
spared, just three of the Fiskes were left, Owen < 
and his parents. All the rest, seven,- died in ‘ 


one week. Old Mrs. Fiske was simple-minded, 
and old Mr. Fiske was totally unfitted for 
farther strife with the great world. Nobody 
then saw anything in Owen. He seemed to be 
the same patient, harmless, steady boy as of 
old. But ere a year elapsed, it became a stand¬ 
ing joke that Owen was ‘reading’ law. Work¬ 
ing all day at his trade, and very often on into 
the night, ever pushed on by the terrible truth 
that now he alone must support his parents, 
still the young man found time to read his books 
at night. Some he borrowed, some—they were 
old and torn—he bought for the merest trifle, 
and stinting himself of clothes, dreaming of 
the future, he plodded on, year in and year 
out, until he was twenty-three. But during 
those years a marvellous change came over 
Owen Fiske. He became grave and thought¬ 
ful, scarcely stopping to nod to young men of 
his own age, but always ready and eager to 
listen to the middle-aged and old, and ever 
prompt with his head and band to assist those 
who were entering the evening of life. Scru¬ 
pulously clean, yet always poorly clad, he was 
universally remarked, but now seldom laughed 
ah; for with his close reading and hard think¬ 
ing came intelligence, and intelligence is never 
laughed at. His face, his head, his very atti¬ 
tude expressed thought, and impressed the 
beholder. I remember laughing very heartily 

at a tinner, T- B-, who, in speaking 

of Owen, and the great change which hud come 
over him, averred that he ‘had seen plenty of 
congressmen, but Owen Fiske had the con¬ 
gressest head he ever saw in his life.’ 

“ I don’t know whether I am correct or not, 
but think I am not far astray, when I say that 
Owen Fiske’s life will compare very favorably 
witli that great Governor’s life, whose name is 
a household word, and a terror to the Rebels— 
I mean Governor Andrew Johnston, of Ten¬ 
nessee. Governor Johnston had a wife to teach 
him—Owen taught himself. And one day we 
were all surprised—agreeably, I may add—for 
Owen has a host of friends, and but few ene¬ 
mies. I say we were surprised by Mr. Ash, the 
foremost lawyer in the city, who went to the 
young student, ordered him to throw down his 
apron and enter his office. Something the young 
man had written in reply to a common asser¬ 
tion made by the papers of that day concern¬ 
ing a much-vexed question commanded Mr. 
Ash’s instant admiration, and straightway the 
threadbare mechanic assumed the robes sup¬ 
posed to be worn by the law-givers and law- 
expounders of the land. 

“I am aware that this sounds almost too 
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romantic to be exactly true, yet I suppose thal 
is exactly why I delight to dwell upon this 
part of Owen’s history; such things are so very 
rare. That a young man in one little month 
should step out of the monotonous groove dnily 
walked in by hard-handed mechanics, and 
into a profession usually supposed to require 
not only a fair share of brains, but brains 
well cultivated—it took our breath quite away, 
I can tell you. You see there always are so 
many idlers just ready to begin their ‘prac¬ 
tice* at the bar, or over the sick bed; so 
many well-cared-for, well-dressed, well-^rawed 
young men, too, that we were all quite excus¬ 
able in declaring ourselves surprised, if not 
shocked, when the story was noised about, for 
no less a personage than Harry Howard, old 
Judge Howard’s son, worth his two hundred 
thousand, they said, and college-bred, was 
thrust aside contemptuously by Mr. Ash, 
when he took Owen Fiske into his office to 
assist him. So he said to those who expressed 
unqualified surprise. 

“Then came Owen’s great trial. Mr. Ash’s 
friend received numerous invitations to dine 
out and sup out. All sorts of invitations, in 
short; and Mr. Fiske as a matter of course, 
accepted some invitations. Then the gentle¬ 
men ‘ drew him out’ over their cards and 
champagne ; and the ladies, the sweet butter¬ 
flies of fashion, ‘drew him out.’ But, my 
dears, they all scampered away from him soon 
enough. Intelligence icont be laughed at, as 
I said awhile ago, and Owen Fiske possessed 
not only extraordinary intelligence for one of 
his years, but a very respectable, I might add, 
a towering stock of information. He seemed 
to know everything. And where he knew 
nothing, he honestly acknowledged his ignor¬ 
ance, and immediately sought information. 

But he could talk with Dr. M-, who 

spent five years in the Holy Land ; exchanged 
views with Miss E-, who is a great autho¬ 

rity in astronomy; argued ably with Professor 

G-, and at once took his place as one of 

the most desirable conversationists in A-. 

All this, as I understood from him later, was 
acquired in reading. He confessed that he 
had literally ‘ devoured’ everything in the 
shape of books that came in his way. | 

“We have a genius here, in the musical 
world, Mr. Seaforth; doubtless you have heard 
of her—Miss Renofen th-at was—now Mrs. 
Fiske. Mary Renofen was an acknowledged i 
beauty—quite the toast; and along comes the ( 
rising lawyer, and wins her—how, I cannot i 
take time to tell you; but fairly, and honorably, ‘ 


) and openly. No one can gainsay that. Mary 
; Renofen had her hosts of avowed lovers, ns 
'' other beauties have hod before her; but the 
^most prominent, perhaps, was Mr. McGowan, 
. our young man with great expectations, and 
{present enviable possessions. Rumor nranged 
/ everything. They were to be married—well, 
; I have forgotton the exact date; but, once 
■' married, a tour through Europe and a palace 
; somewhere in the West, was spoken of. And 
;■rumor never angered the young man with great 

> expectations, He never denied or assented; 
but he had a self-satisfied smile, that led 

{gossips irresistibly to but one conclusion. 

' Then Owen Fiske came on the field, and 
{although Mr. Rcnofen was held to be a great 
stickler for position, and testified by word and 
deed his reverence for ‘blood’ and ‘old names,’ 
somehow, a few—they say, a very few words 
• from Lawyer Ash, made him extend his whole 
l hand to the young lawyer, forgetting how often 
that young lawyer had obeyed his orders when 
; he wore the apron and measured the heads of 
those who honored him with their prefer- 
' ence. 

“It was a desperate—a protracted contest. 
In the end, however, Mr. McGowan, the last 
of her avowed admirers, was compelled to 
{retire in dismay, anti Mary Renofen became 
'Mrs. Fiske, and all in one short year. Mr. 
'Ash, it seems, had not only allowed Mr. Fiske 
-a liberal salary, but, not satisfied with that, 
{had made him his partner. His affection for 
.the young mail is something entirely out of 
{the common course of things. There is the 
)‘veritable’ history', Mr. Seaforth. The sub¬ 
ject lives in that fine brick you passvd on your 

> way here, with the orange-tree in one of the 
windows, and tlie handsome garden in the 

{rear and around the lower side of the house. 
When Maria spoke of Mr. Fiske’s employer, 

; Mr. Ash was understood. I incline to tho 
'belief that he is more of the father and friend, 
and most assuredly in the eyes of the world, 

; his partner.” 

s “ Ifow old is this prodigy?” inquired Mr. 
Seaforth, earnestly, when Mrs. Mayer cou- 
'eluded, forgetting lor the time his part. 

“Fie, fie, sir.’ Do you desert me, too?” 
pouted Miss Mayer, as site fixed her lustrous 
I eyes upon him. 

“ I humbly beg your pardon. I nm re¬ 
creant; but I nru very much interested at the 
same time. I nm wondering what sort of ft 
fellow he is who distances Howard; McGowan 
I know nothing about. He must be enviable. 
Do you know, Mrs. Mayer, Harry Howard 
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stood at the head of his class in Harvard?— 
the finest fellow I ever knew.” 

Mrs. Mayer smiled. “We have a finer fel¬ 
low here, I think.” 

“So it appears. X must see this Fiskc.” 

“You can hear him in a few days. He if 
retained by a Bridge Company here, a very 
peculiar cn^sc, and one everybody regards as 
hopeless on the Company’s aide. The Com¬ 
pany were notified to raise the bridge. They 
refused flatly, arguing that it in nowise inter¬ 
fered with the navigation of the river. An 
injunction was served against them. They 
still refused to obey the order, and the double 
question conies up in a day or two before the 
U. S. Court. Of course you will be on hand, 
to hear Fiske.” 

“And you can make his acquaintance to¬ 
morrow night, at Page’s. Emily Page is a 
warm friend of Mrs. Fiske’s,” added Mrs. 
Mayer. 

“By the by,” said Mr. Smforth, abruptly, 
“what is young Page about ?” 

No one answered the question. Mrs. Mayer 
was intent upon her work; Maria sat down 
to the piano, and ran her fingers lightly over 
the keys, humming a tune, while Miss Crayton 
took up a book, and Robert Mayer shrugged 
his shoulders unconsciously. Mr. Seafortli 
suddenly bethought himself of a new song, 
and approached the piano, complimenting 
Miss Mayer's execution of a gem from “II 
Trovatorebut no allusion was made that 
evening again to young Mr. Page. 

“ You inquired what young Page was doing, 
last night,” said Mr. Mayer to his guest on 
tho following day. “ Drinking whisky, and 
going to the devil.” 

Mr. Seafortli halted in his promenade, and 
looking out upon the lawn, said, more to him¬ 
self than in reply to Mr. Mayer—“ Another 
good ship wrecked.” Then, after a long 
pause—“No wonder no one found courage to 
answer me la3t night. Oh! the incarnate 
.mischief we bug to ourselves night, noon and 
morning! My old friend Frank, the life of 1 
his set, the promise of his class, the soul of< 
honor, the hope and mainstay of his mother — 1 
Frank the witty, the gay, dashing, free heart- < 
ed wrecked, too ?—why, it is scarcely two years ( 
since he was the pride of A-!” J 

“Nevertheless,” responded Mr. Mayer, £ 
gloomily, “he is almost past redemption ( 
now. I say, Seafortli,” abruptly, “don’t you . 
think Page might have been saved, had hoj 
been placed, say in Fiske’s situation? Uqtqc 


he came among us full of promise, fresh from 
(’the venerated halls, buoyant with life and 
i hope, just hesitating which profession should 
S receive the honor of his acceptance, dallies one 
(•year, and is rejected by decent society the 
^next. Pampered in wealth, possessing a 
r proud name, perfectly confident that he was 
C born to a high position—see what his oppor¬ 
tunities brought him ! We are all a little the 
> better of hard work.” 

r* “Yes,” replied his companion, musingly, 
r “ I have often thought the same thing. 
And so you Bay poor Frank is past redemp¬ 
tion ?” 

; “ He has had the delirium tremens several 

• times. In fact, you would regret meeting 
;him. You see, there are some cases that in 
- spite of ourselves, we feel to be hopeless.” 

“ Here, my cavaliers, do you forget that you 
promised to accompany me this morning ?” 
broke in the merry voice of Miss Crayton as 
she stepped out upon the veranda. “You 
gentlemen must stray off to discuss the war. 
Now I’ll be bound one of you finds fault with, 
while the other supports the President.” 

, “Pray, where may we find you?" inquired 
Mr. Scaforth. 

* O I am at present bent on testifying my 
approval of the great proclamation. You know 
actions speak louder than words. Come with 
me, you idlers, and help me supply the want3 
of those contrabands who came in last night. 
Mrs. Mayer has everything ready; we merely 
act as almoners.” 

The gentlemen gallantly bowed instant at¬ 
tendance. 

CHAPTER II. 

’ The hot sun had baked the clay on the 
upper end of the levee as hard as a tile; the 
boxes, barrels and bales of miscellaneous goods 
were as hot to the touch as the sunburnt clay. 
Not a shelter in view, not even so much as the 
wing of a fly; and the sunbeams flung back 
from the river made the walk between the 
labyrinth of barrels and boxes stretching far 
away on the right, and the very edge of the 
river, a penance to the veteran stevedores; 
but stifling as it was, down along that narrow 
walk, brushing their fans vigorously and per¬ 
spiring profusely, came Miss Crayton and her 
attendants, Mr. Mayer and Mr. Seaforth. 
Down to an immense pile of salt-barrels, where 
a dusky group of contrabands were roasting in 
the eun—old men and women, middle aged 
men and women, and children of both sexes, 
a motley group, half clad, unfed, and utterly 
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miserable in appearknce and feeling. Follow¬ 
ing Miss Crayton and her companions came a 
hand-cart filled with provisions and clothes. 
This, owing to the obstructions along the 
levee, had to stop a distance from the group 
of broiling contrabands. 

“These people must be removed, Mr. Mayer,” 
said Miss Crayton, looking over the wearied 
and dispirited blacks. 

“By all means,” replied Mr. Seaforth, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness; then addressing a 
stalwart man who stood up beside him, “ fol¬ 
low us a short distance, and we will try to find 
a shade; this heat is intolerable, and we have 
something here that this lady brings for you 
well worth the trouble.” Then to the right' 
about, and Miss Crayton and her attendants 
sought a place to distribute the good cheer, 
which aroused even the dullest of the blacks 
into a glow of anticipation. “ See !” exclaimed 
Mr. Seaforth, “if we can make our way to 
that long shed, doubtless we will find a suit-! 
able spot;” and thitherward they made their, 
way. 

One of the blacks, the man Mr. Seaforth had 
addressed, sprang from barrel to barrel and 
from box to box gayly, with an infectious 
laugh, as he led the way. Suddenly he 
stopped; something arrested his attention. 
“When Mr. Mayer came up to him, the black’s 
eyes were dilated with horror, his limbs trem¬ 
bling. There was something terrible down 
there then Mr. Mayer felt, and urged on by a 
feeling he never defined even to himself after¬ 
wards, he approached the man and gazed down 
over his shoulder. As he did so, his face 
blanched a dead white, for there lay the corpse 
of Frank Page, prone upon his back, his glazed 
eyeballs staring stonily upwards. Still he had 
the presence of mind to turn around towards 
Mr. Seaforth and Miss Crayton, saying— 
“ You had best pass on the left of those boxes ;! 
go and pick the way for them, my good fel¬ 
low,” he added to the terror-stricken black 
beside him. 

The moment the party were well under the 
shed, Mr. Mayer whispered a few words to 
Mr. Seaforth, who immediately accompanied 
Mr. Mayer to the spot where the corpse lay. 
When they returned to the shed. Miss Crayton 
observed— ! 

“ There is something amiss—are you not 
going to*lell me ?” 

The gentlemen looked at each other, but 
neither ventured to reply. 

“Come, what is it?—nothing you should 
keep from me? Stay, I shall go myself.” 


, “For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Sea¬ 
forth, then paused abruptly. 

1 “ Then I shant trouble you, if it is something 

I should not see; but pray let us distribute 
this food, I am sure these poor people are very 
hungry.” 

Ever thoughtful Miss Crayton! The poor 
people were hungry, many of them starving. 
So the food and clothing was distributed, 
preparations made to remove the blacks to a 
vacant building, and cheerful words uttered. 
All this occupied some twenty minutes, and 
then Mr. Mayer hurried Miss Crayton home in 
company with Mr. Seaforth, while he hastened 
after an uncle of Frank rage’s, at the same 
time despatching a messenger for the coroner. 

We will pass over the interval in which the 
facts were brought out establishing the nature 
of the death of Frank Page — facts which 
electrified and horrified everybody in the largo 
city of A 

Late in the evening, the party of five were 
again assembled in Mrs. Mayer’s drawing¬ 
room. Mrs. Mayer had passed a portion of 
the day with Mrs. Page; Mr. Mayer had made 
all necessary arrangements for the funeral; 
and now they were gathered together again 
with thoughts far different from those that 
occupied their minds on the previous night. 
There was a sombre silence, unbroken save 
now and then by a very brief remark in a low 
tone. At length Mr. Seaforth, turning to Mrs. 
Mayer, slowly said— 

“This is a world of coincidences, Mrs, 
Mayer; you relate a glowing story eulogizing 
Mr. Fiskc, at the same time, according to the 
testimony of three witnesses, one of the most 
promising young men in the city, exactly of 
the same age, dies a drunkard’s death almost 
in view of his mother’s house, totally uncared 
for. Poverty in one instance proves a bless¬ 
ing ; affluence in another a curse; and the train 
of thought suggested by the different cases 
inevitably leads us to the conclusion that truth 
w stronger than fiction. We might reason 
backwards, and say that, with all his glorious 
opportunities, poor Page was made a drunkard 
out of nothing. He had no natural taste for 
the poison; did not inherit it ; was not com¬ 
pelled to indulge in strong drink by any force 
of circumstances. We know that many em¬ 
ployments creates a thirst for stimulants ; but 
Page never had any experience of that sort. 
We know, too, how frequently the poison is 
first tasted at home; but it was not so in this 
case. It seems to me as if some evil influence 
had said, Let us see if we can’t make a drunkard 
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out of nothing, with nothing to work on. I do 
not know that I have ever been so completely 
shocked in my life; I can scarcely realize the 
truth; I have said to myself a score of times 
to-day. How like a bad dream.’* 

“ His ways are wonderful,” at length replied 
Mrs. Mayer, solemnly; “terrible as it may 
seem to us, yet much good may be effected by 
this awful death. I have no doubt thousands 
this night arc contrasting two lives in the same 
manner and mood you contrasted those two; 
and perhaps the parents of many who now 
incline to evil courses will exert their autho¬ 
rity and influence ere it is too late.’* 

“I have heard,” said Miss Crayton, in a low 
tone, “that no one ever warned Mr. Page 
until the passion for drink overmastered him; 
do you think it can be true, Robert ?” 

“I think it very likely. No one ever sup¬ 
posed it necessary in liis case,” replied Mr. 
Mayer, with a tinge of bitterness in his tone. 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Mayer, “every 
one appeared to think he of all persons re¬ 
quired no safeguard. Had any one warned 
him in time, as many assuredly had it in their 
power to do so, in all likelihood he would have 
halted in his course, and been spared to the 
world to live the life of a noble, clever man. 
Young men, who never know a sober moment 
in three months’ time, are hardly responsible 
agents. Long ago Frank should have been 
placed in an asylum.” 

“ You mean for the cure of—” began Miss 
Crayton. 

“I mean for the cure or prevention of drunk¬ 
enness,” responded Mrs. Mayer. “Whoknows ? 
perhaps even confinement in any prison would 
have prevented his awful end.” 

“ True,” remarked Mr. Seaforth, “ there are 
cases which require desperate treatment. And 
in this case I think Mr. Page’s friends would 
have been excusable had they adopted even 
harsh means ere they gave him up finally. 
And I can’t help thinking it is a lesson to all 
of us. We have all manner of associations, 
companies, and what not, for the prevention of 
fire and flood ; nlways warn each other of sus¬ 
pected danger; why, even my neighbor’s chim¬ 
ney cannot smoke too freely but I rush to him 
with my suspicions; and here a human life is 
wrecked and lost, utterly lost in the fullest 
sense of ihe word, and no one dares breathe a 
word. I am continually reminded of the polite 
gentleman who excused himself from saving 
the life of a man who was drowning right 
before his eyes by saying, ‘ I never had so 
much as an introduction to him.’ ” 


At which there was a broad smile, the first 
smile that lit up the fireside party that even¬ 
ing, and then the subject was dropped. 

Mr. Seaforth found a few hours at his dis¬ 
posal when the famous Bridge case came up, 
and, together with Mrs. Mayer, her son Robert* 
and Miss Crayton, attended the trial. It was 
a peculiar case, and attracted very great atten¬ 
tion. Many were of the opinion that the 
Bridge Company would be cast. Mr. Ash was 
unable to get out of his bed, the case was 
wholly in the hands of Owen Fiske, and the 
pressure against the Company tremendous. 
One old gentleman ventured to stake “a thou¬ 
sand dollars against ten that that young chil%” 
alluding to the young lawyer, “ would make a 
fine mess of it.’* The prosecution was waged 
fiercely by a gray-haired veteran, acquainted 
with all the intricate windings of the law, ably 
assisted by a man famed for his persuasive 
eloquence. The case, then, was dead against 
the Company. And so thought the little party 
who would have had the Company successful 
if only for one thing—that Owen Fiske might 
gain new laurels. 

The entire morning was consumed, and it 
was long past noon ere the young lawyer gave 
signs of the life that stirred within him; and 
when he fairly launched into his theme, the 
audience suddenly became breathless with 
eager attention. Twenty minutes he occupied, 
and in those twenty minutes his clever oppo¬ 
nents felt the fine-spun arguments they had 
woven so cleverly swept away by a mere 
breath. One or two hard, incontrovertible 
facts did the business. We may relate them. 
Acting upon the advice of Owen Fiske, the 
Company had brought their lever to bear on 
the law-makers, and the bridge became a mail 
route. Taking this for his mallet, the daunt¬ 
less “chil*** proceeded deliberately to drive 
the pegs from under the fine fabric reared so 
grandly and imposingly by his very able oppo¬ 
nents. And the Company gained the day, and 
Owen Fiske became famous, while college-bred 
men like Milton McGowan sought to belittle 
him; but as in practical efforts of that nature 
they failed, owing to the vast difference be¬ 
tween them, probably the object of their envy- 
was as ignorant of their slanders as a lamp of 
the poor witless moths that Binge their wings 
by coming in contact with it. 

Mr. Seaforth, himself a talented man, sought 
an early introduction to the young lawyer, and 
when Miss Crayton became Mrs. Seaforth, the 
friendship between the SeaforthB. Mavera and 
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Fiskes became something more than common. 
And aa the three families had more than the 
usual amount of energy, the intimacy was pro¬ 
ductive of vast good to A-at large ; for in 

all practical workings of charity and benevo¬ 
lence, the families just mentioned took the 
lead, and the acknowledged head of those diffi¬ 
cult undertakings, always fully and faithfully 
accomplished, was Owen Fiske. 
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Jlarhfl; 

Or, WAS IT. FITE OR PROVIDENCE I 

BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 

CHAPTER I.-A 8CDDEN DEATH. 

“ I mooch fear dat de poor man is breathed 
his last,” said the German Jew. 

At this uprose a shrill scream from the far¬ 
thest corner of the room, and a little figure, 
very slight, and with long golden tresses 
hanging disordered and tangled over her 
shoulders, came out of the corner where she 
had been lying, a frightened heap. Her 
hands were clasped in a frenzied way, and 
lifted despairingly ; her large dark eyes were 
tearless, almost wild with the grief and terror 
into which the old Jew’s exclamation had 
thrown her. When her father, the man now 
lying rigid and nerveless, his hand grasping 
the bare edge of the bedstead in a death- 
clutch, was first attacked, the child's loud 
Bhrieks had called in the neighbors, and then, 
alarmed at his strange struggles and the con¬ 
tortions he made in his efforts to speak, she 
had gathered herself together in the farthest 
corner, covering her faoe with her hands. 

“ What do you say that for ?” Bhe cried 
passionately, opening her hands and letting 
them fall, still separately clenched, while a 
flash of eleotrical light deepened the dark 
eyes. “ He was well yesterday ; he was well 
last night. He has fainted—he is in a fit. Oh 1 
where can I find a doctor ?” 

“We ish sent for a doctor, little child— 
we ish expecting him every minute. Do you 


be good and quiet, and maybe he’ll come 
round.” 

The child cast an unwilling glance once 
| more, at the rigid face; then impelled by some 
sudden anguish, she threw herself upon the 
[ floor at the bedside, and laid her head upon 
the stiffened hand, but drew it back again 
i with the sharp cry of, “ Oh 1 how cold it is 1” 
and ran sobbing again to the corner. 

The room was by this time nearly filled with 
| people, who represented almost every clime 
• and country. Irish women, Germans, an old, 
keen-eyed Italian organ-grinder, who had been 
very kind to little Haney, as they called the 
|child of Carl Cassidy—stiff and stark there; 
the Jew watch-repairer, a Dutch peddler of 
! the feminine gender, and a coal-black negress, 

1 old and bent; with a fair sprinkling of Eng¬ 
lish and French. The very premises where 
1 this sad event had taken place was a stench in 
i the nostrils of the genteel people who owned 
' property in not very close proximity to this 
i neighborhood, but near enough to feel and see 
[ the dire workings of poverty and crime. 

1 It was a large house of five stories, every 
[nook and cranny of which was filled to reple- 

> tion. There were at least ten families in the 
i lower rooms, and fourteen or fifteen persons 
'rented rooms above the second story; Some 

> of these were journeymen tailors, a few day- 
’ seamstresses, bar-tenders, and peddlers. The 

> room in which they were now crowded was 
Jvery small, on the third story, at the back of 
: the house. It was not comfortably furnished— 
[far from it. There was no carpet on the floor, 
’no paper on the wall, and barely two broken 
) chairs, backless and well nigh rungless, stootj. 
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near the bed. The little child evidently slept 
vrith her father; a curious stove of a vary 
ancient pattern stood snug up to the fireboard, 
and there was a small table between the two 
melancholy windows that looked down upon 
the dingy brick walls below, with blue green 
eyes, -always running a sad-colored mois¬ 
ture. 

As the gabble in Irish, German, Dutch, and 
Jew-Engtish began to inorease, and the crowd 
drew nearer to the bed, there was a surging 
movement near the door, and a falling back be¬ 
fore the tall, broad-shouldered doctor, whose 
eye-glasses, swinging in gold rims, attracted 
the longing gaze of more than one petty 
thief. 

“Ah! I see—a fit,’’ muttered the doctor, 
pursing his handsome lips, and frowning a 
little as he spoke. “When was he at¬ 
tacked ?” 

Nobody could tell. Little Raney being sum¬ 
moned from her corner, came forward, sob¬ 
bing, though there was not a tear in her eye. 
The doctor was evidently somewhat taken 
aback by the singular face that gave so much 
promise of beauty. 

“ Well, my dear, was this man your father ?” 
he asked. The child nodded her head in token 
of assent. 

“ How long has he been ailing ?” 

“He was well last night,’ 1 sobbed Rachel, 
turning away so as not to face the sad sight. 

“And did you find him dead, my dear ?” It 
seemed as if the man was compelled to use 
terms of tenderness. 

“No, no!” cried little Rachel, trembling all 
over. “ He waked me up, trying to talk, but 
he couldn’t say nothing. Oh! father, father, 
don’t leave me all alone,” she gasped, with a 
pathos so sorrowful, that even the eyes of the 
pompous physician grew dim. 

“ Is your mother dead, my child ?” 

'“ No,” was the low, whispered answer. 

“ Not dead! Then where is she at such a 
time as this ?” 

“I don’t know,” sobbed Rachel; “father 
took me away, long ago. I don’t remember 
her.” 

“Ah! I see—a sad case,” muttered the 
doctor, partly to himself. “ I’m sorry for you, 
my poor child.” 

“ Papa,” moaned little Rachel, then turning 1 
from one to the other, as if she would implore 
the needed assistance to keep her heart frgm 1 
breaking, her eyes feU upon a figure that was . 
just entering the room, and with a wild 017, j 
that was a mixture of relief, terror and agony, i 


^she ran towards her. It was a woman, homely, 
1 almost deformed, plain MiBS Tarkey Miliken 
?the tailoress, who oocupied a little room up 
S stairs. She had been out early for her work, 
cand had just returned. Some one had casually 
Jtold her that old Cassidy was dead. Her first 
thought was for the child, and now that Bha 
saw her, she was down on her knees in a mo¬ 
ment, her arms opened wide, and little Raney, 
for the first time shedding tears, gathered to 
her bosom. 

The poor little one—the poor little one,” 
ejaculated the tailoress, patting her gently on 
the head with her long, bony fingers. “ Tar¬ 
key’ll be a friend to ye, darling. Why, I 
didn’t dream of such a thing; be easy, be 
patient, darling, ye’ve got somebody to come 
to.” 

“ Oh, Tarkey,” sobbed the child, “ it my fa¬ 
ther gone ? Wont he never wake up ?” 

“ Sure he will, in the heaven, darling; so 
comfort yourself with .that. You’ll see him 
again, after a long while, for I’m sure he was 
a good man and loved his Bible. 

“What’s going to be done with the child?” 
she queried, in answer to a question, “ leave 
her with me, for now—I’ll see what can be 
done.” 

The doctor had passed out—so had several 
of the crowd, and now two old women were 
busy straightening the limbs and composing 
the features. At last all was done. Rachel 
found a small sum of money laid by, but the 
neighbors would not touch it, saying that they 
would see to the burying, and the corpse, 
decently covered with a sheet, awaited the 
? humble funeral. 

5 “And now, Raney, come up stairs with 
Jme,” said Tarkey, taking the child’s unwilling 
’band. 

> “ No, no—not to leave him alone—no, I 

> can’t, I can’t; I aint afraid to stay here.” 

P “Why, child, we’ll lock the door till the 
^undertaker comes—and I’m very busy.” 

> 

5 


'No, I’d rather stay here as long as I can,” 
quick tempered, 


^moaned Rachel. 

’ Miss Tarkey, who was 
3 frowned, let go the child’s hand, and went 
’hurriedly towards the door, leaving the room 
pin a pet. Not five minutes afterwards, how- 
Jever, in came the homely tailoress, work in 
>hand, and sat herself down in a corner, in- 
’dustriously seaming, wondering how she could 
’have felt angry with that pale, pretty creature, 
,who had lost her all, and sadly listening to 
> the deep, unohildish sighs that came laboring 
1 up from her little oare-freighted heart. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE RING. 

Presently tho child crept up to her side, bul 
60 stealthily she did not hear it till the little 
hand rested on her knee. 

"Lai child, how you startled me!” Bhe ex¬ 
claimed, turning a frightened look towards 
that still, outlined drapery in the corner. 

“ When folks die,*' said Rachel, her white 
face looking almost ghastly, her eyes wIHer 
and browner, “don’t they hare a minister to 
preach?** 

“La! child, what did put that in your 
head?** asked Miss Turkey. 

“ Why, I want to know.” 

“ I suppose they do, Raney, when them that 
is dead belongs to the church. Your father 
didn’t belong to uo church, you know.” 

“No, but papa was a gentleman,” said tbc 
child in a serious wav, that seemed to settle 
the matter, at least in her mind. 

“Of course there was something superior in 
him, I always said it,” was Turkey's response, 
glancing over again to tho dread, shrouded 
thing that slept so drenmlessly. “ And very 
haiMsomc lie were too—that I’ll declare; nor 
very old he couldn’t be either; why, lie wasn’t 
much over forty.” 

“ Forty-seven,” said Rachel, with a great 
sob. 

“Is it possible? Well dear,” she replied, 
after a few minutes of thought, “ I don’t know, 
it seems as if we all wanted a prayer said over 
us at the funeral—but then, he wasn’t no 
church member. Who shall we get ? I don’t 
know nobody.” 

“Ministers are good men?” half queried 
little Rachel, as she took a step forward. 

“They ought to be,” said Turkey senten- 
tiouslv. 

“Well, then, I'ra going to get a minister,” 
and she started impulsively for her shawl, 
which she threw over her head. 

“ But, child, how do you know where a 
minister lives ?” 

•“Oh ! I know—what time shall I tell him ? 
What time will papa be buried?” and another 
gush of tears followed. 

“ I don’t know, child ; perhaps you’d better 
wait till they bring the shell. Now sit down 
for a few moments, I want to talk to you. 
Did your father ever sny anything to you 
about what he used lo be? What he got his 
living by, I mean ?” 

“ Re said he didn’t have to work in England 
—he never touched his hands to work till he 
came here.” 

“ But how in the world did he live, ohild,” 


/ said the woman, associating idleness with suf- 
S fering. 

? “ Why, he had a great deal of money, I ex- 

$pect.” 

“And—and your mother was with him 

> then V* 

c “Oh! yes,” a quick flush crossed the face 
)of the child, as she simply answered, “yes’m, 

■ she was there to®.” 

.? 44 Now don’t let me be too inquisitive, child; 

; but do you remember your mamma ?” 

* Rachel shook her head. 

> “I guess not,” she said; “I wasn’t with her 
(much.” 

> “ But, Miss Rachel,” said the woman, un- 
r consciously using a term of respect, "do you 
y remember anything of them times ? All of us 
•says he must have seen better days,” and she 

- pointed significantly to the bed. 

> “ Oh! yes, indeed lie has; I tell you my 
; papa was a gentleman, if he was poor,” said 

tlie child, in tremulous tones. “ And I can’t 
remember a great deal, but I knew that we 

- lived in a great house once, oh! ever so much 
' larger than this; why, we lmd a place for 
'flowers and fruit that was almost as big as a 
: house, and rows of cages with birds iu them, 

and a man to sec to them all the time. Oh ! 
yes, I remember that, and how I had a nurse 
; mid a servant, and there were plenty of people 
•in the house. It was all very pleasant before 
; papa took me away, and put some old clothjs 
.'on me and him and took me across the water. 
/And after that we lived better than we do 
'now. Foor papa was speaking of that time; 
/yesterday—and—wont you never tell nobody *” 
'The child's eyes grew fuller and darker with 
i.- tho mystery of her ofTercd message as she 
■idrew closer to the expectant tailorcss. 

I “Xo—I’ll never, never,” replied the other, 
pcatching her breath. 

< “ Well, papa said yesterday he was going to 

'tell me all about it to day,” she went on, 

- putting her apron up to her eyes, the tears 
-flowing afresh. “And he said—lie said that 
yCassidy was not. his real name; hut that that 
^ was on the inside of the ring he wore on his 
.little finger. It’s there now. I wouldn't 
v touch it for worlds. Besides, he said he never 
>wanted me to know; that Cassidy was a good 
>name, and a name that he loved, and I must 
Galways have it. So I don’t want no other, and 

I couldn’t have the ring, of course, because he 
'wants it buried with him. And now I’m 
1 going after the minister.” 

> “But, child, you don’t know the time now 

> any better than you did before.” 
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“Til tell him to come at fire o’clock; they Sright by the door, I’d bring this yere. Good 
shan't bury poor papa any sooner.” ^morning, Miss.” 

Another moment her resolute little voice was £ The coffin, standing right opposite, -was an 
lost in the passage outside. padded horror. The poor tailorcss could not 

“A strange child?” murmured the tailoress, S settle herself to work, 
moving nearer to the window. “I declare Is “Gracious knows,” she muttered to herself, 
didn’t know I was so Bkittish, but I can't bear^I shant earn my salt if this goes on. But 
to be left alone with a dead man,” and she £ the thought of that ring troubles me. The 
hitched her chair yet closer to the dreary £ child isn’t old enough to understand what good 
light. Looking out there was nothing sugges-£it might do her. She said she mustn’t take it 
tivc of life or happiness. On the contrary, <off, but I declare, if 1 had the courage I 
there were heaps of burn and rusty barrelswould, for the sake of the child. 1 wonder 
that had been used in the distillery, whose ^where she is? How long she’s gone, too! 
gaunt, gray, huugry-looking walls loomed up > who’ll conic here upon her invitation ? No¬ 
near by—the lean body of some starved cat, Sbody, I guess, poor child! Well, well, but 
and rubbish from the still, lying in dismal about that ring; if I only could get up the 
heaps, while here and there a shallow pool of S courage!” 

green water attracted insects of various kinds, c The more she thought of it, the more necee- 
It was an autumn day, chilly and portentous ^sary did it appear for her to secure the means 
of winter. A fearful stillness reigned in the J of identifying the child, should anything hap- 
room. Miss Tarkey Millikcn looked over her >pen. Some strong impulse without seemed 
shoulder, valiantly, starting every moment at ^pressing upon her mind in a mysterious man* 
the impression that now the head stirred, then ^ner, the necessity for immediate action. “ H* 
that respiration moved the chest. £was always kind of crazy, I thought,” she 

“Well, well, I’d like to know all about it,” rmuttered to herself, letting her work rest on 
the went on, muttering above her breath. 5her lap, “and it’s some freak or other that 
“There’s some mystery about the thing, and Jmade him leave his home, no doubt, or else 
what can it be? Why don’t he want her to >some crime, poor thing! After all, what harm 
know her name ? I don’t like that. Maybe $if I try? He can’t hurt me, he’s cold enough, 
he was jealous of his wife and killed her; she, !>poor soul! I’ll see, at any rate, whether it's 
tfae child, wouldn’t know, being such a mite of j) loose on the finger.” So saying, with many 
a thing; it's bad to keep the name from her, .^misgivings she went towards the bed, and 
now he’s dead and gone. I declare, it might ^lifted a portion of the sheet. Not that which 
bring a fortune to the child; It don’t look frosted on his face—she was too cowardly for 
right.”^ ^thnt, but where his right hand laid, straight- 

And so Miss Tarkey sat there, the mattersened by bis side. IIow very white, and long, 
growing gloomier and darker the more she^and well shaped the fingers! even she could 
thought of it. The bare room seemed very ,stop to notice their fair proportions. And 
desolate to her. for her li;tle chamber, though £ there was the ring, broad, but worn fiat and 
a box, compared even to that, had been neatly ^ thin. She touched it at first cautiously, it 
papered, by her own hands and furnished by moved about easily. She then lifted the finger, 
her own industry. The sun, pale and wintry, Sshuddering at its stony coljdness, and, with the 
could be seen between the stacks of chimneys <?desperation of fear, clutched at and drew the 
lighting up one solitary church—the Church J'ring off with one effort. 

of St. John’s, but not the finest drawn hair ofS “There! it’s done, and I don’t see the harm,” 
gold came into the little room. It seemed to £ she said, retreating to the other side of the 
grow dark and full of shadows. With a cry of^room with ail the trepidation of fear. “I’ve 
terror she sprang from her seat, for there <:done it for the child’s sake, and not any too 
Mine three quick raps on the door. It was only ^sotm either,” she added, as she heard heavy 
the man with the coffin, a rude, red pine {'footsteps on the stairs. “When they’ve put 
1 ) 0Z> <>him in she wont miss it, and I’ll manage that 

“Well, I guess I frightened ye. Miss,” was^she shall have the ring in some manner. It 
1»« mischievous response, as he met the white<’ wou ^ he hard to cheat her out of her rights in 
face of Tarkey, “beg pardon. I'm ^ure ISlife, and then wrong her in death. ’Twasn’t 
didn’t mean to. We’re coming to lay him inf‘ very kind of him, I must say.” 
directly we’ve got dinner, Miss, me and tother^ The t wo men c&tne in, and in a business¬ 
man, partner, but 1 thought as I was going (like way did their wo*k. 
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« Are you going to hare a plate on. Miss ?” 
asked one of them. 

“A plate!” she answered, quickly, some¬ 
what confused, as she remembered that she 
held the real name of the pauper in her hand. 
“Why—I’m sure I don’t know. I suppose not, 
though; he’s a stranger here to most of us, 
qnd if they’d wanted a plate they’d have 
■poken for one. No, no plate.” 

CHAPTER HI.-A GUILD’S HEART WOUNDED. 

The parsonage of the itev. George Carlton 
was one of a handsome row of brick houses on 
Cedar street. An Episcopal clergyman of 
good standing, retiring, somewhat pompous in 
his appearance, a splendid scholar, very much 
admired at large and beloved by his own con¬ 
gregation, he received a liberal salary, and 
lived quite up to it. Well born, he had never 
in his life had to battle with the fiend poverty., 
and had contrived to see as little of it as pos¬ 
sible. And yet he was a conscientious, high- 
toned Christian man, with feelings too refined 
and taste too fastidious to like, or even toler¬ 
ate less of the splendor and convenience of life 
than he saw around him. He had a wife, 
beautiful and accomplished, but no children. 
From his handsome walls there looked dowm 
the cherub face of a little girl of some seven 
■ummers. As manysuramers had she slept in 
the still grave-bed, under a - mound of flowers 
that were tended by loving hands during the 
pleasantest months of the year. 

The ltev. Mr. Carlton sat in his study deeply 
interested in a new work, when a servant 
eaine to say that he was wanted. 

“But I think you needn’t disturb yourself, 
■lr,” he added, “ for It’s only a little child of 
Wie likes of the poorer classes.” 

“See what she wants, John, and if ahe can 
«ome again. I really do not wish to be dis¬ 
turbed now. No one in my parish would think 
ef intruding on my Saturdays.” 

“ And, indeed, sir, I can’t make anything of 
it,” said John, returning. “She says some¬ 
thing about her father, and she must see the 
minister herself. 1 had a mind to put her out 
of the door, but that she took on so, it kind of 
made me feel, sir.” 

Oh! well, let her in, John. I’ll make short 
work of it,” said the reverened gentleman, 
disposing his elegant dressing-gown about a 
faultless figure, “ let her in. Somebody has 
sent her here to palm off a miserable story, I 
suppose,” and he turned to his book again, 
evidently annoyed. 

Presently, a quiet step arrested his atten- 
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Jtion. He looked up in surprise, and frowning 
; somewhat. The clear brown eye* that met 
: his glance, however, shook his purpose a little. 
\ “Surely a wonderful face!” he said to him- 
? self. 

> “ Are you a minister, sir ?” faltered the low, 
j soft voice. 

j “Yes, little girl, I am a minister; what de 
-you want ?” 

i The carelessness of his manner evidently 
: chilled her. The tears brimmed over again, 

| falling slowly down her checks. 

> “Ministers are all good men; better than 

• anybody else, aint they, sir ?” 

! He laid down his hook now, impatient, but 
'at the same time astonished by the singularity 

• of the question. 

\ “They are good men, I hope,” he replied. 
) “Why do you ask ? what do you want of me ?” 
j “Oh! sir, only to say a prayer over my 
i father.” 

> “WhoiBhe? Is ho sick? Is he one of my 
\ parishioners ?" 

> “Sir,” ejaculated the child, to whom the 
;long word was Greek. 

5 “ Does he go to my church ? is he an Epis- 

j copalian ?” _ 

> “Oh ! I don’t know, b hr; he don’t go to any 
i church.” 

> “Then what made you come to me?” 

> “Because I thought you were a good man, 
;and I don’t want him buried without a 
: prayer.” 

“ Oh ! he is dead, then. Where do yon 
'live?” 

> “Down in Trotter Place.” 

? “ Trotter Place I” exclaimed the minister, 

'with a look of horror. “Oh! no, he added, 
^hastily, I can’t go there. I never go there. It 
' is quite impossible. Thei^ must be a minister 

• nearer to you who sees to sueh things. I’d 
advise you to apply to him. My time is very 

'precious on Saturdays.” 

, And this from the man wbo^ because he wu 
;a clergyman, little Rachel was disposed te 
f reverence as living nearer heaven than other 
| mortals. Child though Bhe was her cheek 

• flushed, and her little form straightened— 

> “ You despise us because we live there, but 
J my father was a gentleman once, and”—she 

• hesitated, the tears rushed up again, the little 
|voice grew broken—“so he was when he 
died.” The young child face with its haunt- 
ling eyes—would he ever forget it? for the 
voice of human sorrow always shook his soul. 
He became alive to the fact that this little 
child in scant garments might be, nay, was. as 
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precious in the sight of God as the beautiful ^city missionary or some low-church clergy- 
creature in his parish, who in her gauzy»robes - man.” t ... 

he had often likened to the angels. ^ “Poor little thing,** mused the wife, her 

“ Stop little girl, let us talk about it. Had'brow clouded; “how did you tell her? It 
you no friend to come for you in this sorrowful; seems to me I would liave gone; her face 
time?” * haunts me.” 

“No, sir; I hadn’t any friend but my fa- “ Why, I told her I would give her a note to 
ther, and he’s dead,” she cried, with,a new "old Mr. Taylor, the Methodist minister, and 
burst of emotion. ? > ottered her some money: but she would take 

“My poor little child,” he said again, “ don’t C neither the one or the other.” 
cry. I’ll give you a note to a Methodist min- jj “Oh! my dear, you may have done much 
ister, who lives nearer to you than I do—and -■ harm; no common beggar would have refused 
here is some money for you.” » 'money; and her little heart will bo hardened 

The blood of all the Montagues could not; against clergymen, perhaps. 1 wish you had 
have flushed a brighter scarlet than mounted Jgone. It may be, George, that- she is an 
her pale cheek, as, throwing back her head, >orphan, and well-descended. If so, do yem 
she half turned to the door, crying out— ^know that—I should be tempted”— 

“I wouldn’t take your money—oh! papa, > “Well, what?” 
papa, why did you die?” ) “To adopt her; oh, George, in that one 

“But—stay my child”— : glance she seemed so near to me.” 

Vain the remonstrance ; the little hand had « My dear—you are beside yourself.” 
clutched the door knob, opened it, and she £ «* I can’t help the feeling, George—I surely 

was half way across the hall. ?cannot help it. I feel ns if we had missed the 

♦‘Terrible temper,” muttered the minister, ^fairest opportunity for doing good that, ever 
uneasUy; “ these children always have 1 be- ) offered. Something tells me that child’s lonely 
lieve; but—I—wish—I—had gone to Trotter > life ought to be linked with ours. I shall not 
Place.” Crest till I sec her again—poor little creature, 

“My dear, who was that child?” asked his > I'm sorry you refused her.” 
wife, entering a moment after. 


.5*Who, why some poor little thing—wanted 
mb to go to Trotter Place. Absurd I prepos¬ 
terous.” 

“But, husband,” cried the minister’s wife, 
casting an anxious glance streetward, “ didn’t 
you see the likeness V* 

“Likeness—to who, pray?* 

“To who?—why husband, look up there; 
to our Elsie.” 

“ Our Elsie !—that creature !” exclaimed 
Mr. Carlton, turning his eyes to the picture 
opposes, and then looking at his.wife in a 
startled way. 

“Why, upon my word, Bessie; upon—my 
—word! she did look something like”— 

“Something like!—her very image, and I 
only caught one glimpse as she was going out. 
I’d give worlds to know her; who is she?” 

“ That I can’t tell you. That she lives in 
Trotter Place is the extent of my information. 
She wanted me to go and make a prayer over 
her father, who is dead. What do I know 
about the matter? Some responsible person 
should have come. When I asked her if the 
man belonged to any church, she said he "did 
not. How do I know where she’d carry me ? 
The man may have died of small pox or ship 
•fever. The authorities ought to provide a 


CHAPTER IV.-A TAKUT REPENTANCE. 

Miss Tarkcy still sat alone, stitching at the 
’coarse cloth in her hand, when Itacliel burst 
into the room, her eyes swollen with weeping, 
her cheeks scarlet. The sight of the coffin 
only increased her anguish, and she cried out 
as she fell almost at the feet of the homely 
tailorcss— 

“Oh! I wish I had died and could be 
buried with papa.” 

“Hush, Haney, hush: it is wicked to take 
on so. God knew what was best for you, or 
he would a’ sent for you, too.” 

“I wonder if He is like the ministers?” 
cried the child, passionately. “I hate them— 
they are bad, wicked men. I used to think he 
looked so good, and I went to him and asked 
him to pray at poor papa’s funeral, and he 
wouldn’t como because we was poor and lived 
in Trotter Place. I hate him. I’ll always 
hate him; I wont believe any of them. He 
wanted me to take some money; I wouldn’t 
take it if I was starving.” 

“ Oh, Rachel, you mustn’t show so much 
temper; my quick temper has been a hin¬ 
drance tome all my life; perhaps you didn’t 
Understand him; perhaps he was not very 
well, and was afraid of some disease.” 
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“Yes, he was well,” sobbed the child, “nnd< 
he hadn’t nothing to do but just sit there in hisj 
handsome chair and a great big gown all rede 
with flowers, and read. And every thingJ 
about him was splendid, and there was the; 
picture of a little girl, his little girl, I ’spose.J 
She's got a father, and—and everything she' 
wants, and I—1”—here the sobs became so< 
violent that poor Miss Tarkey grew frightened, < 
and threw her work aside. < 

“Rachel,” she said, “if your father could ( 
see you now, how unhappy it would makc< 
him! You must try to think it all for the! 
best; cotnc, don’t cry so, you’ll be sick,” and i 
stroking the golden tresses, she tried by every ] 
means in her power to soothe the wounded spirit. < 
“Plague take the pesky man,” she thought,J 
“it wouldn’t have hurt him jest to come here; 
for a minute or two, and now he’s done more 
harm than he can answer for—I’m afraid. 1 
See, Kachcl,” she added, aloud, as the child’s< 
sobs grew lees frequent, “you haven’t had a ! 
mouthful to day—you must must eat some-i 
thing, or you’ll be sick. I’ve got some crack-, 
ers and a sip of tea while you’ve been gone.; 
Go up in my room—and I'll borry some chairs* 
for the funeral.” \ 

“There wont anybody come,” moaned 
ltachel, who had lost all faith. « 

“Yes, there will—I’ll sec to that. And I« 
know a good man who’ll say the prayer, and, 
be glad too, and your poor father will have a 
decent funeral—/ say that. Now you’ll go up 
and eat something, wont you?” 

The child said yes, and followed the tailor- 
ess up the creaking stairs, into the snug 
little room‘she called her home. Here she 
placed upon the lilile table a bit of cheese, a 
plateful of crackers, and in a few moments 
made a cup of ten, the only thing that Rachel 
could touch with any satisfaction. Then she 
went to her own room again, much againBt 
Miss Turkey’s entreaty, who set it down in 
her mind that the child must be a wilful 
one, and hard to manage—took her seat near 
the coftin, and watched, without seeming to 
see, the few poor pine chairs which Tarkey had 
gathered from the Several rooms, ranged along 
the walls. 

“Dear me, how ish de child now?” asked 
the German Jew, entering at this moment. 
“De dinner is on de table—smokin' hot—and 
de madam sent me to shay that, poor as it is, 
de little girl shall 'ave some of it.” 

“I’ve seen to that,” said Tarkey; “but 
perhaps slic’d like some warm dinner. Would 
you, Rachel?” 


£he child shook her head. 

“ Dat ish a pity, for de madam mado some¬ 
thin' goot for her; but I ’spose she hash lost 
her appetite,” said the Jew; “now I will take 
‘anoder look at de poor man, and I shall go; 
madam she ish come to de services but not me.” 
So sayiug he stood a moment, gazing silently 
into the face of the dead man, then with a 
grimace, and a slow shake of the head, he left 
the room, bestowing one pitiful glance on the 
little child, with her sunny head bowed. Two 
or three others came up to invite the orphan 
to dine—came with coarse words of welcome 
and rough gestures, but kindly hearts. By 
every one in that household, even by the" 
drunken and profane, little Kachel was be¬ 
loved, and more than one would have given 
her a home. At four o’clock a city missionary 
came, and quietly and kindly read over the 
coffin of the unknown dead, and lifted a simple 
prayer to the father of mercies, not forgetting 
the little child in her loneliness, who sat sob¬ 
bing and weeping ns if her poor heart would 
break. There were seven mourners, all told, 
dressed in the best they had, to pay as much 
respect to the poor corpse as they knew how, 
and the little child was grateful—grateful to 
! Mrs. O’Murphey, in her great, coarse, frilled 
cap, and Mr. Calligan, who had hobbled up on 
crutches, to the little one-eyed man who' 
sold eegars on the sidewalk, to the wife of the 
; German Jew, who appeared resplendent in a 
1 small bonnet with roses at the top almost as 
: large as peonies—grateful to all the kind, 

; good hearts who pitied the lonely orphan, say¬ 
ing to herself that she never would forget 
them—and never cease to hate the minister 
'who had refused to pray at her father’s 
; funeral. 

The little heart was capable of a great deal, 
^either of the sweetest, kindliest sympathies, 

- or the strongest prejudice. Education and the 
^influence of other surroundings, might change 
' her disposition in all but these two attributes. 

* Where she loved, she would love with r an in- 
| tensity bordering on passion; where she found 

* in others an atmosphere repellant to her own 
; inherent tastes, she would feel a repugnance 
; that seemed almost allied to hate. This pecu- 
: liarity the child’had ever shown, and it would 
l not probably be lessened with her growth, 

; 8ave by the most skilful management, or an 

* entire change of her nature. 

> As the funeral was going out of Ajie door, 

: the Episcopal minister and his wife came in, 
Jand with some little trepidation mounted the 
| stairs to the room from which the;man, had 
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teen carried. Looking in they saw Miss Tar- < 
key, tall, angular and homely, seated on the, 
floor, and striving with all her might to sooltie! 
the child, whose eohs had become hysterical. J 
“I am sorry; I thought I should bo in< 
time,** said Mr. Carlton, gazing with a slight! 
shrug around the dingy apartment. Little^ 
Rachel ceased her sobs, and glared at him< 
almost defiantly. Mrs. Carlton went towards < 
her, pity in her dark eyes. j 

“ My dear, wont you go home with me ?” < 
she queried. < 

“No—no!” gasped the child; “Tarkey ,\ 
don’t let them take me; I want to stay with' 
you.” < 

“ But you will have a good home, my child, 5 
and I will take care of you, because you look < 
like my little girl that died.” < 

“No, I want to stay here where papa died. J 
Tarkey, you will keep me, wont you ? you wont 1 
let me go away V* c 

“No, little Raney, I’ll keep you if it’s* 
best.” < 

“Oh! it will bo best; I’d rather die than< 
go!” : 

Mrs. Carlton took the tailoress aside, and- 
said a few words in a low voice, to which the 
other seemed to assent. She also gave her< 
some money to be used for the child, and then' 
the minister and his wife left the house. \ 

Tarkey took the child up into her bit cham- * 
ber, and tucked her for the night in her bit < 
bed. The poor furniture was disposed of, and < 
as the child was very little trouble to her, and; 
could sew coarse seams, she found that it was ■ 
no burden to . care for her. Sumetimes she 
spoke of the minister’s home, and painted the. 
pleasures of such a life as the child of their 
adoption would enjoy, but Rachel listened with 
reluctance, or refused to hear altogether, and 
Tarkey was becoming so accustomed to her 
oharge that her glowing descriptions were 
soon quite given up. It was 9uch a pleasure 
to Eee the little golden head in the doorway, 
waiting for her when she came home with her 
work: such a swefet and new delight to see 
her seated near the window, learning to read, 
or stitching away with those small fingers of 
hers. She was inclined to be a gentle child, 
in every sense of the word. It was only the 
act of heartlessness, cruelty or injustice that 
led her to betray the war-spirit she inherited. 
And even in her poverty, she was proud and 
sensitive as to appearances. That point in* her 
oharacter the plain tailoress liked better than 
any other, for she herself was uncompromis¬ 
ingly neat, and* little Rachel added to her 


| comfort in this respect. The child sang, also, 
wondrously well, and promised in time to 
possess a voice of no ordinary power. She 
was quite happy with her beloved Tarkey, 
after the first passion of her sorrow was over. 

And thus a year passed. The minister’s 
wife had not forgotten her project. She called 
occasionally at Trotter Place, mounted the 
high stairs, and sat and talked with the angu¬ 
lar tailoress, about little Rachel. But strange 
to say, she could not win her love. The child 
spoke when she was spoken to, hut when she 
entered, all the life would go out of her face. 
She could not forget that one incident that 
would stand out henceforth as the most promi¬ 
nent sorrow of her life. Years hence would 
she tell that story and express her contempt 
for the good pastor. For in reality ho was at 
heart a good man. He would not have done a 
wrong thing, knowingly, for worlds. But that 
careless refusal had planted a sting in the 
heart of a little child, and a long lifetime could 
not pluck it out. 

But trial was again to fall upon the little 
orphan. The good Tarkey was taken ill, very 
ill. Little Rachel did not suffice—she could 
not manage her in her delirium. It frightened 
her to see the tossing arms, the wild eyes ; to 
hear the hoarse, changed voice. The neigh¬ 
bors came in, tardily, called by the cries of 
the child. The physician came—the same.one 
who had pronounced her father dead. He 
belonged to some hospital, and he decided that 
as the case was a dangerous one, and the fever 
might prove to be infectious, poor Tarkey 
must be removed to the hospital. 

In vain the little girl prayed that she might 
accompany her—the doctor lent a deaf car. 

** Rather a fine child, that,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ if somebody would adopt her.” 

Poor Tarkey called Rachel to her in one of 
her sane moments. 

1 “ Take this key, dear, it belongs to the little 

black box in the closet. If I should die, you 
will find a pocket-book with fifty dollars in it. 
Keep it, child, it is yours, and give it to the 
minister, who will Bpend it for you, but don’t 
let anybody know it is there. Stop—you had 
better take it out now. Put the pocket-book 
in your bosom or make a safe place for it 
somewhere in your dress, and wait here till 
you hear from me. I paid the month’s rent in 
advance the day I was taken sick.” Having 
said this, she watched the child fulfil her 
wishes, and then sank into a stupor from which 
she had not roused herself when the hospital 
cart drove up. And now the child was all 
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alone. The wife of the German Jew prevailed 
upon her to take her meals with her for a few 
day^, but most of the time she sat in the little 
room, waiting, hoping, irresolute and un¬ 
happy. 

On the fifth day her suspense became intol¬ 
erable. Nor was she less uneasy, when, as 
she sat by the little window, the door opening 
disclosed the face of the minister’s wife. She 
shrank from the warm kiss and kindly man¬ 
ner. 

44 My dear, you will come and stay with us 
now,” said Mrs. Carlton, as she took the pas¬ 
sive little hand. 

The child shook her head, only saying— 

41 1 am waiting for Tarkey to get well.” 

“ But, my child, Tarkey is dead and buried, 
they tell me." 

The little girl gazed at her with a stony 
glance, then turned impatiently away, saying, 

41 1 will wait till she comes.’* 

41 But, my dear, if she is dead”— 

44 She can't be dead; somebody would have 
come and told me.” 

44 And I have come.” 

44 Then papa has gone and Tarkey has 
gone,” cried the child, bursting into tears. 

44 1 will be your friend, dear.” 

11 No, no,” the child persisted, laying her 
hands on the broad window-sill, and her face 
uponthem. 

4 *My dear, why will you not let me love 
you? I tell you you shall be like my own 
little child.” 

“I want Tarkey—I only want Tarkey,” 
sobbed Rachel. “God takes them all away 
from me.” 

44 But He provides others, dear.” 

“ No, no—it was only papa and Tarkey I 
wanted, and now they are both gone.” 

44 But, my child, you must have somewhere 
to stay—you must go home with me.” 

“ I will stay here,” said the child, resolutely. 

“You can’t stay here, little one—how are 
you going to pay for the rent?” " 

44 1 have”—and there the child checked her¬ 
self ; she was about to disclose the fact that 
she had money with her, but a bright thought 
flashed across her brain. 

“ You wont take mo to night ;** she said. 

“ No, nor to-morrow, if you will only come 
with me. You must pack up your clothes 
nicely, and I will call for you whenever you 
say. Shall I come for you to-morrow ?** 

“ To-morrow night, perhaps,” queried the 
child. 

“Yes, that will give you time enpugh to 


| say good.by to all your friends, and put aside 
| whatever you want to have saved from that 
i good little woman’s things, and I will come for 
,you in a carriage,” said the minister’s wife. 

; 44 And does it cost a great deal for a car¬ 

riage?” asked the child. 

“Oh! no—you could ride four or five miles 
for a dollar,” was her reply, smiling at the 
question. 44 Do you love to ride? you shall, 
often, when you come with me, for I shall call 
| you my little girl, and I have plenty of nice 
clothes for you, and beautiful playthings, and 
you shall go to a good school and learn every¬ 
thing.” 

CHAPTER V.-HIGHWAY BOBBERY. 

> 44 Five miles for a dollar,” said Rachel to 

herself, as she sat in a musing attitude after 
the minister’s wife had gone. 44 1 can't go 
and live with that man—I wont—I’ll travel 
away first where they can’t find me. Five 
miles for a dollar—let me see.” 

She took out the little pocket-book from a 
place she had made in the bosom of her dress. 
The bills seemed to her a great fortune. How 
should she ever spend fifty dollars ? But then 
there was the danger of being robbed, again. 
Suppose some of the inmates of that house knew 
that she had so much money? They might 
’come and murder her. There \Vere men there 
who would dare do it. She had locked the 
Jdoor. Now she carefully took out two one 
l dollar bills, and folding them in a paper, put 
. them in her pocket, then restored the pocket- 
j book to its old place. 

; “ I shall never see poor Tarkey again,” she 

said, sorrowfully, 44 so I might as well go and 
seek my fortune. The minister may have a 
[ very nice home, but I could not live there; I 
: should be thinking all the time how he looked 
[ when I asked him to say a prayer for father.” 

1 Picking up a few things, she packed them. 
>into a little hand-basket, put on her bonnet 
I and faded shawl, and suddenly recollected that 
[ she did not know who to leave the key with. 

; She thought carefully over the varied inmates 
;of the house, and came to the conclusion to 
'give it to the wife of the German Jew, who 
! had always been so kind to her. So gravely 
•locking the door, after casting one lingering 
s glance about the little room, she proceeded 
| down stairs to the apartment occupied by that 
i worthy, and from the door of which issued an 
| odorous smell, like to the frying of doughnuts. 

| And surely, there stood Madam Deucthsloff, 
her portly dimensions arrayed in a ch^ck 
k gown and large woollen apron, her face scarlet 
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from the effects of the heat, her fat, red arms 
bare above the elbow, while a dozen bright 
red spots danced and bubbled about in a 
frothy cream of boiling lard. 

“ Dat ish you, little Miss, come right in and 
waits till I gets dis dish empty and den' helps 
yourself to doughnuts.” 

“I don’t want any doughnuts,” said Miss 
Rachel, with a grand air and a steady voice, 
that made her seem a very short and diminu¬ 
tive woman, “I have came to ask you if 
you’ll take care of poor Turkey’s key.” 

“Yat! ish you going away ?” asked the 
German Jew’s portly wife. 

“ Yes; poor Tarkey is dead, and I’m going 
to seek my fortune,” was the grave reply. 

“Ah! de child is crazy—is lost herself,” 
cried the woman, flinging up her arms, and 
totally oblivious to the blackening crust of the 
dough-balls, that bobbed about more furiously 
than ever. “Dat is clear joking, child.” 

“No, I’m really going to seek my fortune. 
I can’t live here, you know, now papa is gone 
and Tarkey is gone.” 

“ Poor child !” muttered the tender-hearted 
woman, dashing at the dough-balls, the tears 
in her eyes—“ I did hear yesterday dat she 
was not expect to live ; but I think not she was 
die. Come, you shall stay wid me till we finds 
you a place.” 

“No, thank you; I’m going right away 
now. You will keep the key till the month is 
up, wont you V* 

“ Ah, ish de month’s rent all paid, den ?” 

“Yes, so Tarkey told me.” 

“Very well; but if you ish going, if you 
doesn’t finds de fortune—den you’ll maybe 
come back to us.” 

“ Perhaps I will,” was the quiet reply. 

- “Veil, I wonders if nobody takes you, wid 
that face,” exclaimed the woman, with an 
admiring glance. 

It was a beautiful face, now that it was 
lighted up, its soft eyes so luminous—such a 
wondrous brightness shining through every 
feature—the rich golden hair, with shafts of 
light gleaming all over it—not quite hidden by 
the little bonnet. In truth, her hair was the 
most glorious thing about her; fine, silky 
and luxuriant, it bade fair before many years 
to rival the tresses Bpoken of in old legends, 
that swept the floor when the bonny braid was 
loosened. The room was not blessed with 
windows—it was always shadowy, owing ta the 
great staring black wall opposite, swept, and 
wrinkled, and stained with the tears and 
smoke of a century, overrun with harsh brown 


moss, that never got a taste of sunlight; but 
the presence of the child brightened every¬ 
thing. 

\ “Now, come—you will not find doughnuts 
; like these where you goes to seek your 
fortune,” said the good-natured woman, taking 
up half a dozen, and wrapping them in a 
paper. 

' “ I’ll tako them in my hand,” said the 

child, “for they would grease my clothes in 
the basket.” 

“Well, there they are. Now remembers, 
and come back to us if you gits frightened or 
hungry; we’ll git you a good place—remem¬ 
bers.” 

| Little Rachel thanked her, for her native 
courtesy never deserted her, even among the 
roughest associations, and went on her way 
till she found a stand for carriages. 

, “ What will you charge to carry me five 

miles?” she asked, the little thing of nine 
years, gazing up in the face of a pleasant- 
looking driver. 

The man smiled as ho answered the wee 
child—“Where do you want to go, little lady V* 
“ Five miles,” was the steady answer— 
“ anywhere.” 

' “ Five miles anywhere ?” he responded, 

suppressing a laugh—“well, that’s rather a 
dubious direction.” 

r “ Well, where can I go for five miles ?” 

! queried the child. 

“Why, let me see—yon can go all over tF 
.city, or-” 

’ “ Oh ! I want to get out of the city; that’s 

iwhat I’m going for.” 

; “You do?” said the driver, more and more 
amused. “Well, there’s Salem, and W’arren, 

and Boxford, and Davis Corners, and-” 

► “ I guess Warren will do,” she said, catching 

'at the name; “but you didn’t tell me bow 
much you would charge.” 

\ “Well, we generally ask a dollar; but 
you’re rather young for this business, amt 
•you?” he asked. “ Where’s your father? 
Why don’t somebody go with you ?” 

» “ My father is dead,” replied little Rachel, 

'hoarsely, the tears starting. “I haven’t got 
anybody since Tarkey died in the hospital, and 
, I’m going to seek my fortune ?” 

1 What made the man turn suddenly away, 
and affect to be examining something on the 
sidewalk very intently. His lip quivered as 
he told the child to jump in, and he’d drive 
her to Warren for fifty cents, though he usually 
charged a dollar. 

So she seated herself on the elastic cushion, 
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for it was a very nice sort of vehicle, ami 
placing her little basket beside her, she leaned 
back in the carriage, full of her grand scheme. , 
What the fortune would be; in what shape it 
would present itself, and where it was to lind 
her, were questions which she had not asked 
herself. There she was, a lonely, friendless 
child, beginning her life-journey independent 1 
of circumstances, quite too sufficient for herself, 
to need any advice—strong in her resolve—a' 
heroine in her determination. 1 

The coach came to a stop. It was near a 
station, and several carriages stood about, 
ready to pick up the pnssengers coming in the 
different trains. Warren was a beautiful 
country place, green with hedges and tall 
shade trees ; for the people who lived there 
were mostly rich, and spent their time in im¬ 
proving the land, and making it as near an 
earthly paradise ns they were oapable of doing. 
The driver sprang from his seat witlh some 
alacrity, and opened the coach door. One 
glauce sufficed to show him that little Kacbel 
was in a sound sleep. Such a fairy thing she 
seemed, leaning back in the meat careless yet 
graceful attitude, her hair falling forwards and 
showering golden rays over the scant and 
threadbare shawl, that the man paused a mo¬ 
ment, gazing silently ; then called a brother 
whip. 

“ Isn’t that a pretty picture ?” he whispered, 
beckoning him to look in. 

“She’s a stunner, isn’t she?” responded the 
other, coarsely but kindly. “ What are you 
doing with her? Do you give every beggar a 
lift on the road?” 

“Not exactly,” said the driver. “ This child 
isn’t a beggar, since she offered to pay her 
fare; but I shnnt take anything, for I meant to 
come out to Warren some day.** 

“No more I wouldn’t, poor little thing! 
Who is she ?—what is she up to V* 

“Who she is I don’t know anymore than 
you do ; but she la going to seek her fortune.” 

The man looked into the coach again, and 
burst into a laugh. 

“Seek her fortune I” he said. “ She looks 
like it I See here, Peak, how do you know 
but you arc getting yourself into trouble ? She 
may be some lady’s child—a runaway ; you’d 
better take her name, at all events.” 

“ A lady’s child, with those clothes !” said 
the other. “ No, I believe it’s as she said ; she’s 
alone in the world, and thinks she can pick up 
for herself some way. However, that’s a good 
idea about her name. Here, little one, wake 
up! lyou’ve come to the end of your journey.” 


Rachel opened her eyes very widely, and 
stared vacantly about her for a moment. 

“ I thought it was Tarkey, ” she said bewil- 
deredly. “ I think I was dreaming. Is this 
the place ?” 

“Yes, this is Warren, little lady; and now 
have you any idea where you are going?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the cheerful answer, as the 
child gathered up her small basket. “ I shall 
find a place, I guess. Will you take your 
money out of this?” and she offered him the 
bill for which she had been fumbling. 

“No, little one; you’re welcome to your 
drive. Keep your money; I warrant you’ll 
want all you have got.” 

Rachel looked up at him a little alarmed. 
Did he know that she had money with her, and 
would he tell somebody ; and would be and the 
man who was watching follow her and rob her 
as she went onwards. The suspicion was but 
a momentary one. She thanked him, smiled 
confidingly in his face, and enlivened by the 
beauty about her, refreshed by the sweet sleep 
she had enjoyed, she started cheerily onward. 
The doughnuts tasted very nice as she stopped 
at a running brook, after she had walked 
awhile. She felt a sense of freedom that 
quickened her pulses and made her heart 
hound with a new pleasure. Cautiously look¬ 
ing about her, to be sure she was not disturbed, 
she took out the little old pocket-book, and 
placed one of her bills with the rest of the 
money. 

“How rich I am !” thought the guileless 
child. “I can surely go round the world with 
this money; and the good coachman was so 
kind. Why ! what is this ?” 

The pocket-book was an old-fashioned wal- 
;let, containing several compartments. As she 
carelessly opened one of them that had 
| escaped her notice on account of a flap which 
1 hid the mouth, she saw a small square pack- 
I age. It was not large enough for a letter; but 
1 she was well enough versed in the rudiments 
-of spelling to decipher the printed handwriting 
| of poor Tarkey, whose kindness had been such 
a balm to her soul. It was written thus; 

! “ For little Rachel—her father’s ring. She 

‘must keep it till she is a woman. Her real 
! name is written inside of it.” * 

' Child as she was, liaohel flushed from head 
, to W “ Tarkey had no right,” she cried in- 
| dignantly to herself; “ papa is dead, and papa 
i said let his name be buried with him. Papa 
'didn’t want the ring taken off, and I don’t 
want it. “ I’ll bury it in the earth.” 

Some unseen influence mercifully stayed the 
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hand of ihe child. She looked at the package 
again and again, murmuring to herself— 
“ Turkey wouldn’t have done anything wrong ; 
I’m sure she wouldn’t. Turkey thought she 
was doing right. Ferhaps after all I ought tc 
keep it, and I will.” 

A sudden sound near her caused the child 
to turn her head; a sudden terror shook her; 
for there, standing a few feet from her, and 
leaning against a tree, stood a man, his eyes 
glowering at the pocket-book; and the poor, 
trembling child, who, as if fascinated by his 
evil, serpent-ltke glance, gazed at him silent 
under the hateful spell of fear. Broad- 
shouldered, stout and short, his countenance 
one of an almost deadly repulsivencss ; black 
eyes like beads, that glittered sharply with an 
avaricious sparkle; a coarse mouth, fitly mat¬ 
ing with the rest of his prominent, distorted 
features? alow, overhanging brow, and thick 
black wiry hair, made up a physique that 
could not soon be forgotten. For a moment 
they gazed at each other, both quite silent and 
motionless ; then he moved, stretched himself 
lazily, looked round on nil sides of him, to be 
•tire that no one was near ; (unfortunately, the 
child had chosen an untravclled road, instead 
•f the turnpike) then pressing his lips 
together, he came up to the child, smiling 
horribly. She meantime had had no power to 
put the wallet away, or to turn from him. The 
little packet still hung to her almost nerveless 
fingers; some terrible evil seemed impending, 
and there was none to help her. 

(to be continued.) 
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BY MBS. M. F. AMES. 

“Shall I go? Ought I to go?” soliloquized 
pretty Fanny Gray, as she sat with her sister's 
open letter in her hand. 

And then she rend* again— < 

“ Do come, darling sister l My husband is 
school director, and urges the request. You 
shall not board around, as is customary in this 
district, but with us ; and we will do all we 
can to make your stay endurable, if not pleas-, 
ant. Our children are becoming complete J 
little savages. Frank delights in all the slang 
phrases of the day, and I should not be sur- ‘ 
prised, at any time, to see him come in with 
tobacco in his mouth, or a pipe between Ins 
lips! Other boys do it, and why not lie?' 
"While Fanny, your demnre littlo Fanny, romps 
in a manner that you and I were never allowed 
to do, that is certain! And Charley—our 
three-year-old—drives his rocking-horse with, 
‘Gee, liaw! go lnng Buck!’that does credit, 
to his teacher, our man David. Perhaps you 
will wonder why I do not keep them at home, 
and teach them here. That would never do, 
even if I had the time. They must associate 
with the children by whom they are sur¬ 
rounded. And these children are not bad, 
only uncouth and uncultivated. And you can 
change them, much, by your manner of teach¬ 
ing; lam sure you can. Only one year! or 
even one term will do some good. When you 
visited us, you expressed a wish that you 
might do some good in the world. I think you 
manifested a willingness to go as a missionary, 
if you could but see an opening. Here is the 
opening. These children need something be¬ 
sides schoolbooks and whipping. Yourrerau-- 
neration will be ample, as our State laws are 
generous, where education is concerned. Now 
please write mo that you will .come ! &c., &c.” 

The young teacher laid the letter down, and 
yielded to the many thoughts that came crowd¬ 
ing for a p’ace. 

Her pleasant village school—it was vaca¬ 
tion—of well dressed, polite scholars, that she 
was sure were attached to her; the associates 
she had known from childhood; the merry 
rides, delightful pic-nics! Yes, and the in¬ 
structive lectures! And last, but not least, 
her treasured church privileges. And then 
she looked back and reviewed them all again. 
Her position as teacher was a coveted one, 
and another could easily be found to take her 
place. She would write often to her friends 
and they would reply, and tell her of all their 


merry-makings. Her sister’s husband, Mr. 
Melland, had a choice library, and instruction 
could be found there. And God would hear 
prayer as well from the forest as from the 
most elaborately ornamented temple. And 
her parents! Her own dear mother was 
asleep, and the spring flowers had budded and 
blossomed three times upon her grave; while 
her father was now so absorbed in a second 
attachment, that he would hnrdly miss her. 
There was no bitterness in the thought, for 
her step-mother had been very kind to her, 
and was an estimable lady ; but she too had 
children, and they needed all her care. 

After consulting.her father, who made n« 
serious objections, and releasing herself from 
her next term, she wrote to her sister that she 
would coiue, and named the day. Some friends 
passing through tlie State to which she wag 
going, escorted her as far ns the station on the 
railroad where her relatives were to meet her. 

They were waiting to receive her, and in 
their demonstrative pleasure, she felt that she 
was receiving the first instalment of her re¬ 
ward. 

A ride of ten miles, through heavy timber, 
and over a very rough road, brought her to 
their home. She had made them a visit three 
3 T ears previous, and was surprised at the im¬ 
provement that had taken place. The house 
had been enlarged, as had also the cleared 
land. Barns and out-buildings had sprung 
up, and the broad acres really looked like a 
farm. The children were indeed changed; 
but they were pictures of health, and, although 
a little rough, were brimful of love and happi¬ 
ness. 

, She had but one week before the commence¬ 
ment of her school, and she determined to do*- 
vote a part of this time to her sister’s children; 
hoping in this way, to make her task a little 
less difficult in the school-room. She com¬ 
menced with Master Frank, as they sat at the 
breakfast table, by asking him if he had taken 
up grammar, as a study, yet. 

1 “ Me studied grammar yet ? "Well, I gueA 

I have; two terms.” 

“ In what case is me V* 

“Nominative I, possessive my or mine, 
objective me. Why, in the objective case, to 
be sure.” 

| “Did you speak correctly then, when you 
1 said me studied grammar ?” 

» “1 dont know. How should I have said V 1 

| “I studied grammar.” But she soon found 
-she was leading him beyond his depth. He 
'had learned his lessons and recited them; but 
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knew no more about the principles of grammar ^description, latitude and longitude, and with- 
fcan a parrot. The fine little fellow was ex- £out any reference to England whatever, 
eessively mortified,* and to soothe his wounded The old man seemed satisfied, and the two 
feelings somewhat, bH^ said— ^gentlemen evidently admired her tact and self- 

“ I wish to cuter into a compact with you, ^possession, for they immediately produced her 
Frank. If I speak incorrectly,you shall have /certificate, and expressed their entire satisfac- 
the privilege of questioning me; and I want^tion. 

the same right.** £ The road of Mr. "Williams was the same as 

“Bully for you, Aunt Fanny. It is a bar- ^ their own, arid, on horseback, he accompanied 
gain.” )tbc open carriage, and conversed pleasantly 

“ H>o, thank you! no bullies for me, if you ; with Mr. Melland of the past, present, and 
please! I do not like them. They are a Bet (future. 

of noisy, blustering, overbearing fellows, with S When they reached home, he was invited to 
whom I have uothiug in common.” vStop for tea—an invitation that he readily 

“What do you mean?” and his fine eyes ^accepted. And Fanny soon found, by the 
opened wide with astonishment. <eagerness with which the children hurried 

“Will you bring the dictionary from the'towards him, that it was not his first by 
bookcase, if you please ?” < mft ny. 

It was brought, and when she had found < When he departed, he informed Miss Gray 
the word, she placed it before him. He read ^that he bad been appointed school visitor in 
the definitions with a puzzled look, and then (that part of the township, and should be 
•aid— \ obliged, in accordance with his duties, to visit 

“I believe I don’t know anything!” <her school twice at least during the term. 

“Oh, yes you do! and you are going to < She had not expected this, and the annoy- 
loarn very much more. Where did you first < nnce she felt was visible in her face. He 
hear that word?’* ( Observed it, and bending his head towards her 

“At a public school exhibibition in L-; ; said, in a low tone— 

some boys sang a song, and the last line of<| “Do you think it so very hard? If bo, I 
•very verse was— J shall regret more than ever tflie acceptance of 

* Undo Abraham, bully for you!*” <, an office that I never wanted.** 

“Well, wc will not use the word in that She looked up and met his dark, searching 
place any more, will we ?” ' eyes with their troubled expression; and, con- 

“ Not a. bit of it.** /fused and blushing, she said— 

Fanny smiled, but released him for the time. “I shall be happy to receive you, sir, in 
But every day little lessons were bestowed on /conformance with your duties.” And then, 
him and Fanny; and even Charley had ceased / with a hasty good-night to all, he rode rapidly 
to beat his rocking-horse so savagely as when >away. 

•he first came. It was necessary that she That evening Mr. Melland told Fanny much 
■hould be examined as to her capability for of his friend, Thornton Williams. He had 
teaching a district school. Iler examination ,J known him from boyhood—and a noble boy he 
passed creditably to herself and to the satis- >was, as well as an energetic, studious youth— 
faction of the inspectors. Two of them were Jin his own native State; and now, a bachelor, 
gentlemen of education and refinement; one, ’>lie was a man of wealth and influence in that 
Mr. Williams, being an ex-representative to Jof his adoption. 

the State Legislature from that district. But > The dreaded day came at last, and, accom- 
the third was ignorant and conceited, and Jpanied by the two children, the young teacher 
when lie asked her in what part of England > took her way to the school-house. It was a 

•-*•_-.—...» -n__»_ 'gq Uare _f ram ed structure, painted red, and with 

great staring, uncurtained windows, and stood 
in the woods—it must be in the centre of the 
district—looking like a trap placed for unruly 
•hildren, instead of a pleasant home that 
teacher and pupils might love. The road— 
evidently but little travelled—came close to 
the door, and then crept away under the heavy 
trees on either side, as if searching for some¬ 
thing more like civilization. The interior was 


Ausiruuu was hiluuicu, quo iuu&cu uppeuuugiy - 
at the others ; but they only smiled, and were ( 
silent. The man—who had obtained his office £ 
by his boasts of having been a teacher in his < 
youth—thought, and with truth, that he had; 
puzzled her at least, and with a chuckle said— < 

“Why, Miss, you ought to know where that) 
is. There is where the English folks send theirs 
criminals.” 

“ I do, sir,” and then she gaye the proper * 
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in keeping with the outside—unpainted seats 
and desks, marred by the mischievous knife; a 
wooden chair, with part of the hack missing; 
a whitewood table, surmounted by a dilapi¬ 
dated copy of Webster’s Dictionary; a dingy 
pale and rusty tin cup, complered the furnish¬ 
ing. When she first came in sight of the house 
she saw children; but as soon as they saw her 
they skulked among the trees like partridges. 
She laid her portfolio on the soiled table, and 
stepping to the door rang her bell. Not a child 
appeared. 

•‘They don’t understand that,” suggested 
Frank. “Our teachers always take a stick 
and pound on the side of the house.” 

Fanny s idled on her young teacher, and did 
as he proposed. She then stepped back to her 
place, and soon a stream of animal life came 
pouring through the doorway, and then scram¬ 
bled off in every direction to seats. After the 
confusion had subsided, she took up her bell, 
and said— 

“ This is what I use to call scholars. I have 
taught school before—far away from here. 
My scholars were kind, pleasant children”— 
her voice trembled a little—“and I loved them 
dearly. I want you to take their-places, and 
be to me what they were. X have some rules 
that I will read to you, and then we will see 
about the studies.” 

She read the rules—few, but stringent—and 
then proceeded to take names and arrange 
classes. 

This completed, she called her first class. 
Not a scholar moved ; and she soon found they 
had been accustomed to read wherever they 
sat. She changed that habit at once, and the 
next class came readily to their places. 

“ Go out V* called out a boy of twelve years, 
perhaps. 

“No, why should I?” she asked, in feigned 
astonishment. 

“Oh, it is me that wants to go out I” 

“Yes, you can go; but the next time”—and 
she smiled pleasantly—“hold up your hand, 
and say, ‘Please, Mias Gray?’ That is the 
way my other scholars used to do.” 

It was very hard teaching them to use polite¬ 
ness to each other. Many who were strictly 
courteous at home displayed none of it to their 
sehoolm&tes. No teacher had exacted it be¬ 
fore ; although some had insisted upon it for 
themselves as teachers. 

She discovered that some would come in 
after recesd with dirty faces and hands. This 
would never do; and one morriing she came 
into the school-room with a new tin wash-basin, 


Jtowel, soap, and brush. Some pouted. This 
war, an innovation; but she said pleasantly— 

5 44 1 often get my hands dirty in the Bchool- 

M*oom, and sometimes my face even, and my 
'hair gets disarranged. I like to be tidy in all 
places, and have brought these articles; and if 
• any of you wish to' use them during recess, 
'you are perfectly welcome to do so.” 

\ And from that day forth no more dirty faces 
jor uncombed locks. Thus she made her way, 
•step by step. A swing was erected—the chil- 
;dren raisiug money to buy the rope by sub¬ 
scription—and took the place of bent saplings, 
Jtheir former swings. She provided them with 
; marbles, balls and skipping-ropes, and offered 
■ to instruct any of the girls—out of school 
'hours—in needlework, croteheting or even 
>drawing. They needed no urging; and many 
little collar came, ns a pleasant surprise, to 
>the kind mother at home, that had grown into 
'shape during the few moments of recess from 
reach day. The change was wonderful. Nor 
>were the studies in the least neglected; and, 
>what was still better, they understood what- 
‘ever they recited. No parrot lessons' satisfied 
\ Fanny Gray. 

> Mr. Williams called twice as school visitor; 
Jbut he soon discovered that his presence was 
a restraint upon the beautiful young teacher, 
;and, making his visits ns brief ns consistent 
>with his duties, he returned to the residence 
>f Mr. Melland to await the coming of one he 
>was learning dearly to prize. 

> At the close of the term there was a unani- 
’mous voice that she should be continued in the 
:school, although they had ever had a male 
teacher for their winter school. 

i She hesitated a little at the thought of # tbc 
influx of large scholars ; but gentleness and 
patience had carried her safely thus far, and 
Jshe would venture. 

| The inspector, who was so curious about 
■Australia, belonged in the district, and called 
: on hpr during the Vacation, and expressed him¬ 
self satisfied with her teaching. “ You got ’long 
jwall this summer, cause they was all small, 
dike, Miss. Bnt you*!! have a harder time on’t 
'this winter. Them big boys are used to the 
: gad, and you must put it on to ’em. Don’t be 
J’fraid; they dassent tech you. Wy, the mas¬ 
ter whipt Ike Dean last winter till he carred 
>the marks more’n a week. You never seen 
; sich a boy!” 

> Miss Gray thanked him for his advice and 
|information, and assured him that she should 
>use the rod whenever she found it necessary to 
do so. He departed with his usual pomposity, 
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convinced that he had done a grand thing by 5 
the fair teacher. Through the suggestion ofj 
Fanny, and the influence of Mr. Melland,.a< 
vote was taken at the annual school meeting to; 
repair the school-house. It was carried, and: 
when her school again commenced, she found ^ 
the desks and seats freshly painted, Borne; 
coarse muslin shaded the windows, a black- \ 
board and map adorned the newly whitewashed; 
walls, and a nice writing-desk, on a substantial: 
tabic, together with a comfortable chair, were \ 
provided for the teacher. j 

The winter term was even more pleasant; 
than the summer one. The road was marked , 
oat, and they lmd only to walk in it; and her' 
large scholars were rather a pleasure than an; 
annoyance, as they were more advanced in 5 
their studies, and thus furnished food for; 
her own thinking powers. ** Ike Be m” was a; 
noble fellow, and her model scholar, and she j 
learned that he was so unmercifully punished! 
by his last teacher because he had refused to; 
betray a schoolmate; and that schoolmate' 
a timid girl, not present. Indeed, the ‘‘large! 
boys,” usually so much dreaded by teachers, 
caused her the least trouble. They seemed 
proud of obeying her, or rather, of fulfilling; 
her requests. Nice warm fires awaited her at 
all times, and every little attention so pleasing, 
to a teacher, was rendered with the most sin¬ 
cere pleasure. And they were much further- 
advanced in their studies than she had ex-J 
pected to find them from the younger members 
ef the same families. But many of them had • 
received their first lessons in other states, and| 
been accorded greater privilege before the; 
emigration of their parents. J 

One of the oldest girls was permitted to take< 
Miss Gray’s place, when she could be no longer; 
induced to remain, and thus her peculiar man-j 
ner of teaching remainod a sort of type in the; 
district. ! 

Fanny Gray returned to her home, but not' 
to her village school, although earnestly soli-} 
cited to do so. Many wondered at her re- 1 
fusal, as the position was an advantageous; 
one. But they ceased to wonder when a few 1 
months later the Hon. Thornton Williams came i 
to claim the fulfilment of a promise, and car-J 
ried her from among them, a loved and loving: 
bride, to his beautiful home in one of thej 
Western States. < 
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How well X remember that morning in April, 
three years ago. I wonder, will anybody ever 
forget those days? Those Sumter guns vibra¬ 
ting to the northernmost hills, and sending 
echoeB to every valley however narrow and 
remote. The nation’s pulses felt the shock, 
and quickened under it as the pulses of the 
system answer to the bound of the startled 
heart. How individual trials, before seem¬ 
ingly overwhelming, snruna 10 noiumgueao m 
the face of this wholesale calamity. How 
business stagnated. How social barriers tum¬ 
bled. Our sympathies went out as fully to, 
and our tears flowed as freely for the poor 
washerwoman who sobbed out that “Jamie, 
the bairn, was jist bint on goin’ to the war,” 
as for the good and great man who wept unre¬ 
strainedly for his own and the nation’s woes, 
but who said firmly, “Go, Geo ge, go; I bid 
you go; but, O, I never thought ’twould come 
to this I God forgive them!” And he who 
stood fir3t and best in all our hearts through¬ 
out the commonwealth, deemed it not unmanly 
to wring his hands as he paced the library, 
while words precious as pearls fell on the ears 
of his stricken family, and tears sacred as the 
blood of heroes and martyrs coursed his aged 
cheeks. 

We get on every page, and never once too 
often, sketches of hospital soene3 ; of the young 
life going out suddenly or slowly; of the de¬ 
ception practiced to let the delirious boy be¬ 
lieve that mother, sister or that other one is 
ministering to his wants; of the letters when 
all is over to the anxious or in some cases to 
the unsuspecting family at home—all this we 
read with throbbing hearts and brimming eyes, 
but who shall tell us of the homes where these 
missives enter, bringing darkness, desolation, 
and sometimes, I fear, almost despair ? 
j It was my purpose to picture faintly one of 
) these, never doubting but there are thousands 
^of unrecorded ones beside which mine would 
■ pale and grow insignificant; for our boy was 

> summoned not from the carnage of the battle- 
J field, the hideous prison or a slow death in ihe 

Chickahominy, but after a few brief weeks of 
^oamp life he sickened and died. Was he less 

> a war martyr for this ? I think not. 

I But to go back to that morning in April. It 
>was after that first call for seventy*five thou- 
j sand men had been rung through the length 

> and breadth of the land, aud it seemed to our 
* excited minds as if it must almost depopulate 
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the country, at least of young men. Certainly 
this last call for a half million was heard with 
indifference compared with that. There were 
no quotas then apportioning a certain number 
to each town that must be raised, but in our 
own minds the homeless young men and worth¬ 
less middle-aged ones were selected to go. 
Was ours of the number? No, not in a single 
instance. Talk of Spartan mothers and Roman 
matrons, it reads well, I admire them, but 
truth compels me to say that of all the mothers 
I have known who have given sons to this war, 
the utmost stretch of heroism has been to say, 
“ If it must be I will try to bear it.” 

So when one night two stalwart boys went 
out from the home circle to one of those first 
volunteer meetings, we thought, as they said, 
it was only to see how the thing went on. We 
sat long over the dying embers deploring the 
sad state of things, present and prospective; 
but had the faintest panorama of the scenes 
which have since transpired been spread before 
our eyes, how should we have shrunk appalled 
at the vision. Well is it ordered that the 
future is hidden from our view. 

A sleepless night was followed by a late 
morning nap, and when I entered the break¬ 
fast-room the family were gathered for the 
meal. How strangely they all looked. One 
had been weeping, and the rest wore a fixed 
and stolid expression, as if—but I couldn’t 
understand it at all. A consciousness of some 
new trial impending crept over me, but there 
was no time for questions, and we drew round 
the board. Grace was said, though in a voice 
bo husky as to be almost unintelligible, and 
when, the meal half over, one left the table in 
tears and another suffered them to fall silently 
in her lap, I said, “What is it?” I caught 
the shake of a head from across tho table, 
meant for the one to whom I had spoken, but 
he answered, “She must know it sooner or 

later,” and turning to me said, “J- has 

enlisted.” I did not move, but I suppose my 
face, already blanched with sorrow, grew 
whiter, for a cup of water was placed to my 
lips, and the same kind voice faltered “ Drink.” 

I drank, and then my eyes sought J-’s. 

He had been trying long and manfully to 
govern his feelings, but now with a choking 
sob rushed from the room. In a moment I 
found voice and tears, exclaiming, “His mo¬ 
ther, God help her 1” It was a little prayer, 
only three words, but a fervent one, and I 
believe as effectual as the studied utterances 
of pulpit or prayer-book. 

In the enthusiasm of the meeting on the 


! evening previous, J -had placed his name 

J on the list with others, pledging to go on in a 
.week—that time to be spent in a hurried visit 
;to his home in western New York, lie had 
; come East to attend school, and in the vaca- 
; tions spent with us had so endeared himself to 
j every one that we dreaded the separation even 
J for a school term—and now he was going to 
■ tho war. Rut there was no time for regrets or 
i remonstrances, as he started for the cars in a 
half hour, and he held my hand only long 
enough to say, tearfully, “ You see, Annie, 
there were men putting their names down there 
last night — educated, useful men — leaving 
i wives and children behind; and could I, with 
| no such tie, stand back and see it go on?” 

; And there followed a dozen other good reasons 
for what lie hnd done, proving him a patriot to 
, the core, nnd regretting nothing but the pain 
; it was giving his parents nnd friends. “ Be¬ 
sides,” lie added, cheerfully, “ I shall be back 
in a week, and by that time you will feel 
^ differently.” There was some hope in this, 
and wc kissed the dear boy good-by easier 
for thinking it was not the last. But it was 
[ the last; we never saw lum again. 

| When he reached home there was a com¬ 
pany forming there of his old companions in 
the Sunday-school and play-ground, with a 
beloved class leader for captain, and his mother 
said if ho must go she preferred to have him 
go with them, as then she should hear from 
him whenever any among them wrote home. 
And so it was arranged. The intervening 
weeks were spent in strengthening the bonds 
of love, till to one heart at least it seemed as 
'if parting must be death. She was fully per¬ 
suaded in her own mind that he would never 
come back. 

Mother, whose eye rests here, you remember 
just such feelings. We had not then become 
accustomed to war’s grim visage, and it came 
so suddenly that we couldn’t see anything else 
but our darlings huddled together, a sea of 
heads to be shot at, and if one fell, the remain¬ 
ing life to be trampled out by the hurrying 
feet of men and horses, till the dear faces we 
had pressed to our bosoms were unrecognizable, 
and the smooth limbs—0, God, the thought was 
torture. We did not know the facility with 
which letters could come and go; the exact 
place which every man was known to have 
filled, so that there need be no long weeks of 
agonizing suspense, always more harrowing 
than certainty even of the worst; neither did 
we know then what we do now, that though 
there have been cases of inexcusable neglect, 
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of surgery merely experimental, occasioning 
needless suffering with loss of life and limb, 
yet, regarded as a whole, the care and kind¬ 
ness our sick and wounded have received has 
no parallel in the world. 

We never thought it strange, this presenti¬ 
ment of hers that she should never see her boy 
again; indeed, it was but natural. For fifteen 
years all her love, her every thought and 
aspiration, had been for this child, “the only 
son of his mother, and she a widow,” and who 
not similarly placed can tell how their hearts 
clung together. True, a late second marriage 

had given J-two sweet young brothers, to 

be, not as in some instances dividing lines, but 
added links in the chain of affection. He was 
proud of the babes and their fair, sweet mo¬ 
ther, never looking in her brown eyes but to 
feel a fresh assurance that he was still first. 
Sometimes in those last days, when he found 
her weeping silently, he would clasp both her 
and the babe she held in his loving arms, and 
seek, with hopeful words and promises, to 
reconcile her to the separation. 

“Mother, to stay home would be to act in 
direot opposition to all the lessons you have 
ever taught me. It is my duly to go ; nothing 
else impels me, or has from the first. I am 
dazzled by no rewards, lured by no promises 
beyond the hope of doing all that one pair of 
willing hands can do to put down rebellion, 
and save for you and the rest at home the 
blessings of a free country; for that is what- it 
will amount to in the end, elavery for all or 
freedom for all.” 

Brave young patriot; how true were all his 
words, how exalted the motives by which he 
and those who went with him were actuated. 
Volunteering was not then a matter of a thou¬ 
sand dollars in or out of pocket; there were no 
bounties except the pittance of a hundred dol¬ 
lars, promised somewhere in the future, and 
that was scarcely thought or spoken of. Money 
was not the engine which set that first army in 
motion—it was patriotism, enthusiastic love of 
country, indignation at the perfidiousness of 
the serpent she had nursed in lier bosom, and 
in each individual the desire predominated to 
put his heel on its head. The best proof of this 
statement lies in the fact that, in the writer’s 
circle of acquaintance at least, every one who 
lived to return have re-enlisted; gone back to 
be in at the death. 

There are men ‘good and true now in the 
ranks, but their energies are weakened by 
having for every third man a convicted crim¬ 
inal, who escaped fine or imprisonment by en¬ 


listing, or, what is worse, a bough ten, copper¬ 
head substitute, who succeeds in arousing in 
the loyal breast only a desire to run through 
all traitors whether found in the Rebel or 
Union lines. In those first days there was 
little time Bpent by Boldier or citizen hunting 
deserters or keeping men in their places. The 
army was a band of brothers, united heart and 
Boul, the moving power a sense of duty, the 
object a triumph of right; and in the coming 
day, when heroes are marshalled to receive 
their promotion, will not they stand there as 
they stood here, first in tub ranks? In 

many homes J-’s words will seem a mere 

repetition. “ Do not say one discouraging word, 
mother; you are one of the thousands whose 
hearts must be broken by this war, for I must 
go at my country’s call. Her dependence is 
in her young men, and if we fail her, what 
will be left for any of us to live for? And 
you at home must not be idle ; you must work 
more and pray more.” 

But this state of things could not last 
always. Shudderingly the days and nights 
were counted, till the dreaded one of departure 
dawned. Everything was in readiness, so far 
as loving hands could make it. Hundreds 
were gathered in the streets to escort the com¬ 
pany, the pride of the village, to the depot a 
half mile distant; but nothing could induce the 
mother to join this throng. She knew she 
could not be wholly silent, and she would not 
parade her grief to the public eye. There had 
been all along Little seasons of prayer together, 
little words of counsel dropping from her Ups, 
responded to with, “Yes, mother. I’ll remem¬ 
ber, you shall have no cause to blush for me.” 
So this final moment brought only a lengthened, 
straining clasp, with sobs and kisses and 
tears. 

Aged grand-parents and the stout-hearted fa¬ 
ther near were weeping like children, not for 
their own sorrows so much as that there was 
no balm to offer these. There was a call from 
the waiting group in the street, and with gentle 
violence the clinging arms were loosened, the 
half fainting form laid back on the sofa, and 
for a single instant J knelt, laying his 
head just where he used to sob away his 
childish griefs, and felt for the first time, as 
he afterwards confessed, that this was the last. 
Momenta like these could come but once tbis 
side the grave; severings like this have no re¬ 
union but in Heaven. Half way to the gate he 
turned, and through the open door gathered in 
at a glance the dear form, the pale face with 
its closed Uds, a picture to be borne about with 
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him in all the hours of absence) then silently 
joined his comrades. 

There was many another sad parting scene 
in the village that morning, and at the depot a 
shaking of hands ; low, tearful words, linger¬ 
ing, loving glance9. I am certain there need 
be no fictions written for the next half century. 
Could the partings nnd meetings, the captures 
and escapes, the deaths and marriages which 
have been the immediate result of this war be 
fully delineated, a pen in every survivor’s 
hand would fail to accomplish the task. Let 
them be recorded to the minutest detail for a 
hundred years hence, every incident pertaining 
to “The Rebellion” will be regarded with the 
same interest we have felt in the “ Revolution.** 

For the soldier there was the excitement of 
travel, the novelty of camp life; for those at 
home “more work and more prayer.” But 
there was a heaviness at the heart which even 
prayer could not lift. The hands went through 
their routine while the mind wandered off to 
camp, wondering what Billy or Gcorgey, the 
pets who used to make the house ring with 
their glee, were doing at this moment; whether 
their laces were blanched with sickness or 
their feet bearing them towards the battle¬ 
field; whether they were hopeful and cheerful 
as when they left, or were pining for the 
home voices which had never in their lives 
been missed so long before. Letters were 
looked for eagerly, and when received, held 
for a moment, while an involuntary supplica¬ 
tion went up for strength to bear the contents 
whatever they might be. 

J-’s breathed always the same loving 

Spirit, the same unfaltering fuith in God’s 
special care over him, and a disposition to say, 
“Thy will be done.” He wished others to 
share in this feeling. When about to leave 
Staten Island for Washington, which was then 
threatened, he closed a letter with, “Mother, 
if I am not permitted to write or see you again, 
do not mourn my death, think of my duty. 1 
am willing to leave all future prospects and be 
wrapped in the stars and stripes and laid in 
my grave. Remember me in your prayers .” He 
usually made this request, having an unlimited 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. And he was 
remembered, uh how often and how fervently, 
for her forebodings took a darker hue from his 
words, and the hours dragged wearily waiting 
and dreading the next news. She learned to 
start at sight of a stranger, and to watch 
anxiously the face of a friend, to know if he 
were the bearer of evil tidings. Soon enough 
they came —the tidings. • A beloved comrade 


wrote to Bay that J-was ill of fever; he 

might be better soon, but it was thought best 
to let them know ao, if the friends wished they 
might come on. That was all, but to the 
mother there need be nothing worse; it was 
the death blow to hope. To go to him was 
impossible, and with an anguish unutterable 
gnawing at tho heart-strings, she could onlj 
strive to be reasonably calm and await the 
event. Self whs forgotten in importunate 
pleadings that his life might be spared, at 
least to come home again, but if this were not 
in accordance with the divino will, that God 
would be his strength and support in tho try* 
ing hour. 

We who have sat at the bedside of an earthly 
idol, watching tho cheek blanch, the eye grow 
^lustreless; the failing breath, the silent lips, 
unanswering even to our wild kisses—never 
before unheeded—felt that there could be no 
deeper depths. With moral perceptions half 
-deadened we begged that wo might share, 
'nay, endure all iheir suffering, even death, 
only so the beloved one might bo restored to 
life and beauty. We tasted only tho bitter 
:dreg8, forgetful of the mingled sweet for which 
'many a breaking heart has vainly yearned— 
; that of ministering to the latest wants, receiv¬ 
ing the last loving kiss, the whispered fare- 
>well. Time, the great healer, bring-* reconcilia¬ 
tion to death's divorce, but this regret lingers 
'always, 

\ “Rad I only watched beside thee.” 

> Who that has felt it shall attempt to por¬ 
tray the long drawn agony of those hours. 
'Imagination pictured every conceivable shape 
>of suffering with which disease could torture 
Jits victim ; she heard her name called in the 
>loud tones of delirium, and in half rational 
^utterances he plead for “mother’s’* soft 
>hand to press his brow and coul his lips. 
^Oiten and often she saw him pale and quiver¬ 
ing in the death struggles, then a faint ray of 
>hope stole in, and she chided herself for being 
>so overwhelmed on mere uncertainties. 

■> A few days of this agonizing suspense, and 
>a message came that all was over iu camp. 
>Then was heard the voice of lamentation, 

Rachel weeping for her children and would 
-noL be comforted.” Sometimes in the face of 
>an impending calamity we say, with a fancied 
>vain-glorious strength, “I know it must come, 
>1 am measurably prepared;” but when the 
Jblow falls, sink helpless, crushed beneath its 
>wcigkt. In the first smart of the stroke we 
^forget the Hand that gave it, but after a little, 
Joreen back to the foot of the cross, conscious 
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that nowhere*, else can the pain be eased, tbe< 
burden lightened. . J 

So now, when the half frantic wail ceased and' 
coherent supplications were heard instead, we< 
knew that Christ in his tenderness had reached 
down, whispering, “I will not leave you com-! 
fortless.” “ We are forbidden to murmur, but 
not forbidden to regret.” Jesus wept at- the 
grave of Lazarus, and they said of Mary, “see, 
she goeth to the grave to weep.” Filled with 
sorrow for the dear face she should sec no more 
in life, this mother wept, but not as one with¬ 
out hope, for her son had gone home to 
Heaven. 

J- *9 death cast a gloom over the whole 

village. “ He was greatly beloved,” one writes, 
** for his noble, generous, and willing spirit.” 
Hib home whs the centre of interest, and 
friends came in throngs, anxious to show their 
sympathy in word and deed. The body was 
to be sent home for burial, and in a pleasant 
spot in the cemetery a grave was opened for 
its reception. Everything was in readiness at 
the appointed hour, still it was delayed, and 
for several days an escort went to the depot 
only to return disappointed find wondering. 
Excitement was nt its height in ibe breasts ol 
all, and telling fearfully on the health of one, 
when word came that a defect had been dis¬ 
covered in the metallic coflin, and the authori¬ 
ties would not allow it to be removed till cold 
weather. 

Oh, those weary, dragging months; that 
waiting, giping grave. It seemed as if calm 
ness and quiet were never again to visit tha 
stricken household. One after another o 
those visiting Washington were commissionct 
to attend the removal, but always some unfore 
Been difficulty presented itself, and finally i 
friend of the family, who had made earnest 
but fruitless ell’orts in their behalf, kindb 
advised them “to yield to the force of cireum 
stances, and leave him to rest where he ba< 
fallen at the post of Duty.” He was buriei 
in the government cemetery near Alexandria 
'With hundreds of his compatriots of the hig 
and low in office. 

So the gravo at home was refilled.* SlowV 
died the hunger for the questionable comfoi 
of again beholding the dear features; c 
making sad pilgrimages to, and finally reposin 
beside him in his last resting-place; but ther 
was no help for it, and you who aeknowledg 


1 God for your Father know where strength was 
• sought, and resignation found; ’twis in the 
‘assurance that though severed here, a bl ssful 
reunion awaits them in the home where part- 
j ings never come. 

' f * “Say ye, * his life is lost; 

, Our home’s sweet comfort and our crown of hope?* 

-• Nay, friends! his life has now a grander scope, 

•* A living holocaust 

'To God, and Truth, and Right. 

:**•****• 

■> A hero heart is still, 

And eyes arc sealed, and loving lips are mute, 

? Which hoie on earth the spirit’s golden fruit, 

^ But peace! It was God’s will.” 


* The same stream which chants its endless r< 
quieni near this beautiful cemetery, a few miles fa 
tlier down sings to the home of the your.g hero wIjoj 
last words were, ‘‘Now, take your thumb otTCharlie 
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Jtajarct. 

Rupert Wayne stooped to pick up the scarlet 
bean flowers which had fallen from her hair. 

11 Margaret,” he said gently. 

Miss Grey’s face looked white and haughty 
as she averted it from his steady gaze. 

“ I cannot breathe here,” at length she said, 
in a quick, nervous manner, “ these heavy 
vines keep the air out. I Bball go up the 
mountain for laurel,” 

Mr. Wayne would have held her back, but 
she broke away half passionately, and hurried 
down the long garden walks. Some one called 
to her from an upper hall window, but she 
kept steadily onward, her fresh morning dress 
brushing the dew from the English violets, 
clustering at the edges of the flower-beds. 

Miss Grey’s Aunt Belinda came quickly 
down the staircase, the spotlesB strings of her 
morning cap fluttering behind her. 

“Impetuous like her father,” she said, step¬ 
ping out upon the cool veranda, and laying 
her hand on Rupert Wayne’s arm. “Where 
is she going ?” she asked, observing that 
Margaret had struck into a by-path. 

“She has taken a freak to go up the moun¬ 
tain. I came to beg an explanation of her 
conduct last evening.” 

Miss Belinda’s kind countenance grew 
troubled. She fidgeted a moment with her| 
cap strings. 

“ Then she does not know that you must leave j 
our village early to-morrow morning ?” > 

“ She gave me no chance of telling her.” 1 

“I wish it could be otherwise,” said Miss 1 


Belinda, hesitatingly; “that is, I think you 
perfectly right in going; but I wish your de¬ 
parture might be deferred.” 

Mr. Wayne cleared his voice with a slight 
cough— 

“ I have been abroad, as you well know,” 
he began, “ travelling with my invalid mother, 
since these troubles broke out. When I laid 
her ashes in the little English burial ground 
at Florence, I hurried homeward to add my 
arm to those already raised against the trait¬ 
ors of our country. Shall I turn laggard 
now?” 

Miss Belinda raised her hands pleadingly— 

“ Heaven knows I do not wish that,” she 
said. She drew a step nearer, and her voice 
sank as she said, in hurried tones, “ Margaret, 
as you know, is a Southerner. She has two 
brothers fighting in the Confederate army. 
Nevertheless she was loyal to the North until 
your old college friend Harry Gambier, so 
worked upon her fiery impulsiveness as to 
poison her mind, and set her fiercely against 
us.” 

Mr. Wayne started, the red blood mounted 
to his forehead. 

“ His grounds join ours,” Miss Belinda con¬ 
tinued. “You can see the house through 
those young beeches. He has been over here 
practising and Binging with Margaret ever 
since he bought the place.” 

Mr. Wayne bit his lip as though to keep 
down bitter words. His cheek wore a deeper 
hue, and his eyes flashed when he did speak. 

“I wrote Gambier from Vienna,” he Baid, 
slowly, “ where I first heard of his defection, 
and implored him for God’s sake not to desert 
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the old flag; a reply came—cool, insolent, 
scornful. I penned one more word to him, 
thenceforth we were to bo as strangers, os I 
could never press the palm of a traitor. I need 
no explanation nowof Margaret’s conduct last 
evening—her vehemence and passion, in de¬ 
claring that if I still determined joining the 
army, she would consider our engagement null 
and void. I must go up the mountain instantly 
in search of her. She must listen now to what 
I have to say.” 

“She is wilful and passionate, and is in no 
mood to bear reproaches. Rupert, Rupert, do 
not be harsh with her; she loves you,” Miss 
Relinda exclaimed, half frightened at his stern 
set features. 

“ Her love for me should have proved a 
shield against the shafts of doubt aimed at her 
loyalty by Gambier,” said Mr. Wayne, bitterly. 
“ His false friendship, or my love-—she shall 
choose which ever she will.” He sprang down 
the steps, and was soon lost to view. 

Two hours ofterwards, Margaret Grey swung 
open the wicket gate, and walked slowly past 
the flower beds, and into the house. Miss 
Relinda looked up breathlessly from her work- 
basket into Margaret’s white, resolute face, 
and asked no questions, but sighed softly to 
herself the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Gambier was absent about this time, 
adding to his choice collection of minerals. 
Margaret missed their daily practising and 
frequent rides, and for want of occupation 
took to walking into the village after the 
letters. 

One morning Miss Belinda was in the old 
park belonging to her estates, and seeing 
Margaret coming up the steep road leading 
from the village, walked on to meet her. Hear¬ 
ing footsteps, Margaret raised her drooped 
face. 

“Margaret! darling! what has happened ?” 
Miss Belinda exclaimed, in a frightened voice. 
She hastily untied the young girl’s hat to give 
her more air. 

Margaret’s white lips moved slowly. 

“Must Rupert die. Aunt Belinda? Ib God 
cruel—will He take him from me?” 

“ My child, my child, what makes you talk 
so wildly ?” 

“Will he die auntie? must he die,” she re¬ 
peated in a frightened whisper. 

“No, my darling, no,” said Miss Belinda, 
huskily, taking from Margaret’s nerveless 
fingers a crumpled letter. | 

Margaret wrung her hands despairingly. 

“He is stricken down with brain fever at 


^Washington, auntie—he will die, and it ib my 
S fault. I have been so cruel to him." 

? Miss Belinda brushed the blinding tears 
[• from her eyes, and tried »to read on com- 
[jposedly. 

j “I wish your cousin Edgar had written us 
S sooner,” she said, slipping the letter into her 
^ pocket, and vainly striving to hide her anxiety 
V from Margaret’s watchful eyes. 

^ “Wo must go to Washington, auntie. I want 
: to hear Rupert say, before the worst comes, 
j that he forgives me.” Margaret came and laid 
> her blanched cheek upon her aunt’s shoulder. 

Miss Belinda bent over the quiet face, and 
’pressed a kiss with unsteady lips upon her 
niece’s forehead, and the two came out from 
funder the shadows of the old trees, and walked 
silently towards the house. 

\ “The worst will soon come,” the Washing- 
J ton physician had said to Mrs. Clive, a gentle 
, widow lady, who had begged the privilege of 
administering at the sick bed of her friend’a 
son. “Even should he be conscious when 
awakening, nothing but a miracle could save 
-him.” So the fiat had gono forth. Quietly 
^Mrs. Clive put back the delicate drapery which 
fell around the bed, and gazed through a 
blinding mist in her soft gray eyes, at Helen 
Wayne’s son, thinking how widely apart the 
mother and son would sleep the last dreamless 
sleep. 

The sick man lay in a stupor. 

“When will he be conscious?” she asked of 
the kind, watchful physician. 

“At any moment. I have a patient on the 
next hall, and will return almost immedi¬ 
ately,” he whispered, cautiously. 

A soft tap sounded at the door. The physi¬ 
cian answered it; and remained several seconds 
on the outside. When he reentered the room, 
a young lady was with him. She had evidently 
removed her bonnet in haste, for the soft 
bands of hair were disarranged. Her face 
was young and sweet, save for a look of un¬ 
rest, which shadowed it. The physician 
pointed to a chair close to the bedside. She 
walked steadily towards it, and sat down, 
fastening her eyes as if forever, upon the sick 
man’s face. By and by the unrest faded, and 
a wretched hopelessness settled upon her 
countenance. 

Mrs. Clive’s heart ached for the fair, silent 
girl, whom she surmised to be the Margaret 
Rupert Grey had raved so constantly about, 
when his fever had been at its heighth. Mar¬ 
garet had been cruel, she had learned from those 
wild ravings, and she searched the young, fair 
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face before her with compassionate, womanly 
tenderness, and read naught there, save the 
mute anguish of an unavailing remorse. 

“Let her be the first to speak to him, should 
he become conscious,” the physician whispered, 
his mouth close to Mrs. Clive’s ear. The 
hours waned. Twilight filled the corners of 
the room. Margaret Grey had not Btirred— 
had scarcely seemed to breathe, while her 
wide, mournful eyes had remained fixed upon 
the sick man’s face. 

As Mrs. Clive noiselessly placed a shaded 
lamp on the little table, Margaret suddenly, 
but like a spirit, in her soft quiet, arose, and 
bent over Rupert Grey’s pillow. Her sharp¬ 
ened ear bad detected a slight variation in his 
breathing. Hope and despair wrestled for 
mastery in her large dark eyes, as she watched 
with agonized intentness for some sign of re¬ 
turning consciousness. 

Mrs. Clive turned away her own face, she 
could not bear the sight of that anguished 
watching and waiting. The minutes seemed 
hours; when the silence of the room had be¬ 
come insupportable, she raised her anxious 
face and looked towards Margaret Grey. Mrs. 
Clive held her breath—for into those wild, 
troubled eyes, had stolen a peace which passeth 
man’s understanding ; the rigid lines of the 
young face had relaxed, the fair white hands 
were clasped with the fervor of a new-born 
hope. Still Margaret remained motionless as 
a statue—but the hope and peace deepened 
upon her beautiful countenance. Another mo¬ 
ment—and she was kneeling by the bedside, 
her face buried from view. 

Mrs. Clive approached the bed on tip-1 oc. 
Rupert Wayne appeared sinking into a quiet 
slumber. Light as were her movements, Mar¬ 
garet had heard her; she raised her face over 
which the tears were now streaming— 

“God is not cruel/* she said, under her 
breath. “He will let Rupert live. Strength 
seemed to come to him when he opened his 
eyes, and saw me bending over him—he smiled, 
yes, Rupert knew me and smiled—see he is 
sleeping—he will not die.” 

About midnight Rupert Wayne awoke. The 
physician put Margaret aside with a firm but 
gentle hand— 

“The sight of you now might undo all,” ho 
said, kindly. 

“ And he will live ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Affliction has been a sore, but a wise 
teacher,” Mrs Clive said, drawing Margaret 
gently from the room. 
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OUR WHATNOT. 

Since the war commenced, we have been amused 
with the constantly recurring ‘* matrimonial adver¬ 
tisements” of soldiers in the army. A friend writes 
us that the other day her cook, a full-blooded 
Afi^an, exhibited to her the “carte” of a very 
guoa-looking young soldier, wUj whom, she said, 
she had maintained for a year “ correspondence 
with a view to matrimony,” and with whom she 
bad “appointed a meeting” nj soon as his regiment 


returned, which was to be in the course of a month 
or two. We have a fanc 3 * that wo should like from 
some convenient stand-point to “take observa¬ 
tions” on that meeting. 

“ There,” said little four-year-old, ns she laid 
“dolly” away in the cradle, u now I must go and 
write ray curiij>crni«hit9.” 

We learn that Dickens the novelist has bought 
the famous “Great Bed of Ware,” to which refer¬ 
ence has been made by so many of the old poets. 

In Shakspcaro’a play of “Twelfth Night, or 
What you Will,” Sir Toby Belch tells his friend, 
Sir Andrew Aguccheek, to send a challenge to the 
^roung page:— 

“Uu write it in a martial hand—be curst and 
brief. It is no matter how witty, so it he eloquent 
and fnll of invention; taunt him with the license of 
ink. If thou thomt him some thrice it shall not fee 
am 153 ; and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
paper, although the sheet were big enough for the 
fled of Wore in England, set 'em down ; go about 
it. Let there be gatl enough in thy ink: though 
thou write with a goose-pen, no matter about 
it.” 

This old relic will accommodate forty persons, 
and was sold for five hundred dollars. 
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